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INTRODUCTION. 



A NEW woBK ON Etiqitette ! What does it contain ? >Much, my 
friend; it professes to analyze . thoSe traditionary laws which, 
although hlendedy are. yet separate, and bear expressly on such 
usages aa exercise a great influence on the right ordering of society. 

Concerning such laws, it is equally my priy^eg&and my pleasure 
to speak. Although occasionally yarying, like the shifting hues 
which diversify the gorgeous plumage of many an exotic bird, they 
are intrinsically the same. Change they will in matters of small 
import, because fashions ever vary. A visiting card may be at one 
time large, at another small; now simple, and anon elaborately 
embossed. Trifliag changes may take place in modes of introduction 
and other minor particulars ; but all observances of essential con- 
sequence bear on them the impress of duration. 

Something high^er, too, has been attempted in these essays, than 
merely the explanation of conventional usages ; they are designed to 
show how much domestic happiness depends on a due regard to the 
little politenesses of life, — ^how much real misery is occasioned by 
their neglect. 

The furtherance of whatever is amiable and considerate in youth, 
by occasional references to a higher source of action, has also been 
kept in view ; and perhaps it will be impossible to dose this brief 
introduction to a volume on Etiquette more appropriately than in the 
words of the inspired penman, who enjoins all Christians, whether 
rich in years, or just starting with eager [steps in the race of life, 
whether of high degree, or among the lowly of the earth, to '* be 
pitiful," and to " be courteous." 



The public demand for this work haTing exceeded the most sangxdne 
expectations of the Publishers, another edition has been called for, and is now 
issued with such alterations and improyements as were thought necessary. 
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ETIQUETTE. 



CHAPTER I. 

DEFINITION OP ETIQUETTE — LETTERS OP INTRODUCTION, AND 

DINNER PARTIES. 

Etiquette may be defined as a code of laws that binds society 
together, — which, viewless as the wind, yet exercises a vast influence 
on the happiness of mankind. Imagine not that you can be favourably 
received without some acquaintance with the details of etiquette, nor 
regard it as a matter of no importance. Etiquette was instituted 
during the days of chivalry ; and, although modified as years passed 
on, yet, when upheld by sincerity, good sense, and good taste, it is 
an important element of social existence. 

First, then, with regard to Letters of Introduction. Let it be 
assumed that you are come to reside in a new neighbourhood—a 
stranger ; and that friends, feeling for a stranger's loneliness, have 
obtained for you letters of introduction which may prove either 
valuable or agreeable. This, of course, involves considerable responsi- 
bility on the part of yo\ir friends, and requires that you should be 
foimd, in every respect, deserving their confidence. 

If the letters thus given are on business, deliver them without 
delay. If they are intended as friendly introductions, send them in 
an envelope with your card. Be careful not to act otherwise, lest 
you place yourself, and the gentleman or lady to whom they are 
addressed, in an unpleasant predicament. 

Imagine the awkwardness of taking such persons unprepared! 
You, as a perfect stranger, call upon strangers in ignorance of 
their social habits ; . interrupted in some employment, the letter 
may be somewhat coolly received. Tou, meanwhile, wait like a 
culprit while the letter is being read, looking somewhat foolish. 
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waiting till you are spoken to. It may happen that, for the writer's 
sake, you receive a cordial welcome ; or it may be that your friend 
has been more kind than wise, and that you are received with a 
constrained politeness. Do not subject yourself to such a peril, 
but send your letter of introduction without delay. If the gentle- 
man to whom you are introduced calls in the course of a few days, 
return the visit within the week if possible. Any breach of etiquette 
on this point will not readily be excused. If you are invited to 
dinner, let nothing but urgent necessity prevent you from accepting 
the invitation ; and if such necessity exist, frankly assign the true 
reason in your answer,— truthfulness and politeness are very nearly 
allied. Take care to call in the course of a day. or two. You can 
then politely express your regret and disappointment. If invited, and 
able to accept the invitation to dinner, be sure that you are punctual, 
and remember to call shortly after. Attention to the punctilios of 
politeness is a proof at once of self-respect, and that you respect your 
friend. Those who fail in this point are rarely well received, and 
their negligences can never be forgiven. 

On the contrary, should it happen that a friend asks you for a 
letter of introduction, remember that the letter must be given un- 
sealed. It would be uncourteous to act otherwise ; because your 
friend might wish to know what is said. In the present day, when 
it is fashionable to have seals with crests or names of residences 
embossed, put the letter into an envelope so marked, and request 
your friend to close it when read. Be careful that your note-paper 
is of the best quality and proper size. Attention to such trifles has 
its use : the contrary is disrespectful. 

It may be that the postman brings you a letter of introduction, 
stating that a family known to and esteemed by the writer are coming 
to reside near you, and requesting your attention to them. However 
this may be, it is your part to acknowledge the letter immediately, 
and express your willingness to meet the wishes of your friend. 
Neglect in this particular would attach to you the character of an ill- 
bred person. It would be a tacit insult, as implying that you cared 
neither for the introducer nor the introduced. No subsequent atten- 
tions will remove the unfavourable impression occasioned by such 
conduct. Men will sooner forget an injury than an insult ; and such 
slights are deeply felt The Scripture says, "Be courteous." Remem- 
ber this in all the intercourse of life. Small sacrifices, gracefully 
made, are gratifying to every one. Do not omit to pay civilities when 
due, even if the doing so involves somewhat that is irksome. 
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You know not, even in a worldly point of view, how large the 
reward such courtesies may obtain for you. An instance occurs 
within our own recollection, which ha{^>ened in a remote country : — 
The introducer was in a very humble class, the persons introduced 
equally so ; and yet, from the courtesy shown on that occasion, pro- 
ceeded a train of events which have brightened the Ufe of the kindly 
yisitor. 

It is the duty of the older inhabitants of a neighbourhood to call 
on the new comers, if they are in the same station in life, and desire 
to be acquainted. It may not b6 that you desire an intimate acquaint- 
ance ; or that it is absi^utely needful to send a dinner invitation : you 
must, however, pa^ such attentions as are requisite. If you admit 
the stranger as a guest, let not the invitation be given without hearty 
good-will, nor as if by constraint, but rather with a real desire that 
it may be accepted. ,You know not how mind acts upon mind ; it is 
one of the mysteries of our being : it may be felt, but cannot be 
defined. Supposing, however, that the friendly invitation is given 
and accepted, let it be your care to set the stranger immediately at 
ease by a frankness which diffuses ease and animation ; by the kindly 
look which speaks affability to all, chases timidity from every bosom, 
and tells every one in the company to be confident and happy. When 
this is wanting, as Dr. Chalmers has well observed, although the 
manner may be abundantly correct, elegance in every gesture, grace 
in every attitude, not a single attention wanting, nor a smile out of 
place, yet there is an undefinable feeling of restraint, which casts its 
torpifying influence on even the most buoyant 

Do not imagine for a moment that forms and observances belong- 
ing to. small acts are unworthy of regard. It may seem of little con- 
sequence whether your letter of introduction be written on your best 
note-paper, or on the contrary ; whether you call a day or two earlier 
or later on a new comer into your neighbourhood ; or whether you 
are in the drawing-room^ or sauntering in the garden, when youi* 
expected visitor arrives. Such things are not immaterial ; and upon 
due attention paid to them depends your character of being eiUier 
well-bred or otherwise. 

Assuming that you are invited to dinner or to an evening party^ 
and are both able and williing to accept the invitation, the foUowing 
remarks will not be out of pUce : — 

You have passed the threshold of your friend's houses and are 
in the drawing- room. Neither begin to think bow you ought to 
behave, nor try to remember the rules of etiquette ; this will only 
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serve to embarrass you. Bather forget yourself 'altogether, and do 
not endeavour to appear what you are not. Feel that you have a 
right to be happy ; that an opportunity is given you for an innocent 
enjoyment and intellectual improvement ; to form acquaintances that 
may be invaluable to you through life ; and to hear ' many things 
that will enlarge your mind. Sir W^dter Scott was a great talker ; 
he spoke freely to every one, and it was a favourite remark of his, 
that he never did so without learning something he did not know 
before. . 

If a dinner party be the occasion, when dinner is announced, the 
master offers his arm to the lady first in rank, and either himself or 
the mistress of the house will specify who shall follow, according to 
precedence, or age ; or else the married before the single ; or those 
who are likely to be most agreeable to. one another ; or those who 
are the greatest strangers in the house. If the dining-room is down 
stairs, give the lady the wall ; but if you pass merely from one room 
to another, offer the left arm to the lady. ' Ever remember that it is 
the lady who at all times takes precedence. 

Supposing that you keep house, and can exercise hospitality, a 
few general rules may not be unacceptable with regard to the 
reception and arrangement of your friends : — 

Such persons should only be invited as may prove mutuallT 
agreeable to each other ; and invitations, specifying the exact dinner 
hour, should be sent several days previously. 

When the hour arrives, the lady of the house should be in the 
drawing-room, ready to receive her guests. Inattention to this point 
is extremely reprehensible. 

The number of guests will, of course, be determined by the size 
of your dinner-table. Beware of cirowding too many people toge- 
ther; and engage, if possible, an equal number of ladies and 
gentlemen. Avoid also, if the numbers are not equal, placing two 
persona of the same profession together ; for should they be inclined 
to converse on a favourite topic, the general spirit of conversatioD 
might suffer. 

In many houses of distinction, the master and mistress sit oppo- 
site, at the middle of the table, in order that they may attend more 
especially to their guests ; but the custom is by no means general, 
and has many disadvantages, because it serves to embarrass persons 
who are not accustomed to such an arrangement. Still it has one 
advantage ; for the host and hostess, and the more distinguished, are 
nearer the rest of the company. 
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Supposing that the lady of the house sits at the head of her 
table, the gentleman of the highest rank will- sit at her right hand ; 
the gentleman next in rank will take the left; and thus the lady 
is supported by two persons of the most consideration, who, like 
true knight-errants, tender her such services as may be required. 
The two most distinguished ladies, in like manner, sit on either side 
of the master of the house, who, of course, takes the bottom of .the 
table. 

White kid gloves are worn by ladies at dinner parties, but they 
must be taken off before the business of dinner commences. Some 

« 

ladies prefer lace mittens, which need not be displaced. 

When the guests are seated, the lady begins to help the soup, 
which she sends round, commencing with her guests on the right and 
left, and continuing in the same order. Let no one ask for fish or 
soup twice, because, by so doing, part of the company are often kept 
waiting for the second course; and, while thus disengaged, they 
generally occupy themselves with looking at the awkward and 
perhaps somewhat greedy consumer of the second portion. Neither 
ask any lady to take wine until the fish or soup is finished. This 
rule holds good at some tables ; but more commonly the servant hands 
round the wine, and • it is then unnecessary to pay that compliment. 
Wine should never be pressed upon those known to be averse to it ; 
nor shoxdd comments be offered upon any established rules adopted 
by individuals, with reference to meats or drinks. The great pri- 
vilege of the present age is liberty of opinion, ai^d a charitable 
construction of the peculiarities of individuals. 

It is generally considered a mark of good breeding, to take the 
same wine as that which is selected by the person who pays you the 
compliment ; the choice, of course, pertaining to the highest in rank 
or age. Should, however, the wine chosen by him be unpalatable to 
you, you are at liberty to select your own, by courteously saying — 
** Will you permit me to take daret, or sherry } ** &c. 

Avoid all ungraceful habits, such as using a knife in eating. Feed 
yourself with a fork or spoon, and use your knife for cutting only. 
£at pease with a fork, and curry with a dessert spoon, as also tarts 
and puddings. But the custom varies ; observe, therefore, how the 
best bred people conduct themselves, and follow their example. 

If requested to help the sauce, do not pour it over the meat or 
vegetables, but on one side. If called upon to carve, do not load 
the plate. If helping soup, one ladleful on each plate is sufficient. 
Fish should always be helped with a silver slice ; and your own 
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portion divided hy the fork, and a piece of bread. On no account 
pick your teeth after dinner ; it is a most unseemly habit. Be care- 
ful not to sit so far from the table as to permit the crumbs to fall 
upon the carpet. ' 

Finger-glasses, filled with water, come in with the dessert. 
Many persons wet a comer of the napkin, and wipe their mouths, but 
it is best only to dip the fingers. An odious custom of gargling the 
mouth is adopted by some, who think that a foreign habit cannot be 
unseemly. Let nothing induce you to imitate them. 

Never attempt to pare an apple or pear for a lady, unless re- 
quested ; and then use your fork to hold it. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM, EVENING PARTY, AND BALL. 

Delightful is the change from a heated dinner-room to the apart- 
ment appropriated for receiving company. Who has not felt and 
rejoiced in such a transition ! The freshness of the air,- the beauty of 
the flowers which fashion assigns to a drawing-room, the ready in- 
struments of music, and the elegantly bound books laid out for 
inspection, — all awaken pleasant thoughts, and seem an earnest of 
much that is agreeable, even to the ladies of the party. How much 
is this pleasure enhanced, when the hour arrives at which gentlemen 
are permitted the pleasure of entering this elysium ! 

Quests may be invited only for the evening; and the time of their 
arrival is continually varying according to the caprice of fashion. 
At one period it was thought polite to be after the appointed hour; 
at another, to be punctual to the moment ; at the present day visitors 
are at liberty to arrive whenever it best suits them, between nine in 
the evening and twelve — ^unless earlier hours are specified. Many 
fashionable people, therefore, and professional men who have not 
much time at command, contrive to make their appearance at two or 
three parties during the course of one evening. 

When visitors are announced, the lady of the house does not ad- 
vance towards the door, but merely rises froml^er seat to receive their 
courtesies ; unless, indeed, she wishes to show honour to any parti- 
cular guest, by introducing him or her to some one whose ai^uaint- 
ance may be especially agreeable. Most generally the master of the 
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house introduces one gentleman to another ; but occasionally the lady 
has this office to perform, in which case the parties thus introduced 
sit together for the- time being, and valuable acquaintances are occa- 
sionally in this way formed. 

Nothing, perhaps, can be more cheerless and depressing than the 
custom of non-introdiiction. True it is, that the servant announces 
the names of all visitors; but most probably he. mis-pronounces 
them, and people are consequently as much at a loss, as if they were 
in a strange land. Foreigners complain of this ; and instances have 
occurred wherein gentlemen haye been present, whom the yisitor has 
known by reputation, and with whom he would hare bee^ glad to 
exchange eren a few sentences, but who, in consequence of this 
isolating custom, remained unknown. 

Supposing the entertainment to be simply an evening party, an 
intimation to this e£fect must be made known on the card of inyitation. 
But if a ball is intended, this also must be specified on a written or 
printed card, at least th^ee weeks preyious to the time appointed. 
Short or yerbal inyitations, except in cases of great intimficy or yery 
near relationship, when the engagements of one person are generally 
well known to another, are highly improper ; but in this, as in all 
other things, much depends on the manner in which the inyitation is 
giyen. Nothing can be more agreeable thkn to be in a position to say 
to a friend or neighbour, ** Come and dine with me to-day ;" and 
such parties, where a proper feeling exists, are the most pleasurable. 
In dinners of ceremony, howeyer, they are generally considered as 
tacit discourtesies, and are supposed to intimate that the inyited may 
be had at any time. Even among near friends and relations, it is 
well to attend to a little true politeness. The good Vicar of Wake- 
field (if he was an authority) was yery particular on this point with 
his family ; he used to say that it kept things straight. He therefore 
enjoined that the family should salute each other with proper cere- 
mony when they rje-assembled each morning in their common apart- 
ment; thus keeping up the mechanical forms of good breeding; for 
too much familiarity destroys even friendship. 

The lady of the house should cause a room to be provided for the 
exclusive reception of the lady guests, with cloak-stands and looking- 
glasses. Attendants should be in waiting to assist in uncloaking- and 
helping to arrange the hair or dress of such ladies as require it. 
Where the company is numerous, it is very desirable that tickets 
with ntunbers should be, affixed to the cloaks or shawls of each lady, 
giving a duplicate at the same time, which may be readily 
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slipped into the side-pocket. This arrangement prevents great 
confusion. ■ 

A separate room should also be appropriated for refreshments, and 
into which the dancers may retire ; but if this cannot be attained, 
negus, lemonade, and ices with cakes and biscuits are readily handed 
round. Occasionally a supper is provided; but this causes much 
trouble, and interrupts dancing. For these and other reasona, then, 
sandwiches and light pastry, with fruit, lemonade, and wine, may 
be substituted. 

Assuming that the entertainment is not upon a scale to require a 
master of the ceremonies, the host courteously accosts his guests, and 
taked care that the ladies are provided with seats, and such, as are 
inclined to dance, with partners. 

Married ladies are usually attended by their husbands ; but this 
is not absolutely necessary. Unmarried ladies, on the contraiy, 
cannot go alone ; but if their mothers do not accompany them, they 
may go under the guardianship of a married sister, or an elder lady. 
The custom of society absolutely forbids the infringement of this 
important ilile. 

In private parties a lady must not refuse the invitation of a gen- 
tleman to dance, unless she be previously engaged. Should, however, 
any particular reason render an objection insuperable^ she must alto- 
gether decline dancing in that set. To act otherwise would be a tacit 
reflection on the master and mistress of the house. At public parties, 
on the contrary, the master of the ceremonies regulates the dancing. 
He acts the part of host and hostess ; and a lady must on no account 
dance with any on« to whom she has not previously been introduced. 
Courtesy is, however, due to all present ; and a gentlewoman who 
knows her own dignity will scarcely ever be intruded upon, even by 
those who are the least acquainted with the etiquette of society. 

Toung people must ever bear in mind that introductions at such 
times cease with the occasion that caUs them forth. A lady, there- 
fore, is free next morning to pass her partner of a ball without the 
slightest recognition. By so doing, she does not violate the rules of 
etiquette, and he has no right to feel annoyed. 

The wisest of men has said, there is a time for all things ; there is 
also a time to dance. But ond, on whom a brighter light than he pos- 
sessed dawned in far-off years, and enjoined the utmost refinement both 
in dress and manner to the daughters of his people. Let our fair readers 
remember this, when "tripping on the light fantastic toe ;" and preserre 
the strictest modesty in all their movements. Bemember also that it it 
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their safeguard, throwing a halo of light and purity around them ; 
let so one therefore affect to be an accomplished dancer — or display the 
science and agility of an artiste. It is sufficient to dance with ease 
aud grace ; to enter into the amusement as becomes a gentlewoman, 
neither with careless indifference, nor yet with affectation and exces- 
sive hilarity. Carefully avoid all such dances as are offensiye to re- 
finement and good taste : although, in well conducted assemblies, there 
is no danger of a healthful pleasurable pastime degenerafing into 
buffoonery. In a number of the " Spectator** we read, " that there is 
a strict affinity between aU things that are truly laudable and beauti- 
foly from the highest sentiment of the soul to the most indifferent 
gesture of the body. The business of dancing is to display beauty ; 
and, for that reason, all distortions and mimicries, as such, are what 
raise aversion instead of pleasure." 

. A correct ear for music does not pertain to every one, and those 
who are deficient in this respect should refrain from dancing. Let 
not the unpractised dancer attempt quadrilles. A novice necessarily 
perplexes and annoys a partner. On the other hand, nowhere per- 
haps has a kindly disposition more pleasing opportimities of conferring 
small benefits than in a ball-room. Those who are expert in dancing 
may gently apprise the unskilful of an error, and this without giving 
the slightest offence, or seeming to dictate ; while such as dance well, 
and are solicited to dance, should carefully avoid speaking of it. They 
ought rather to seek to contribute to less fortunate persons a full 
share in the evening's amusement. A lady may do this by gently 
hinting to a gentleman who solicits her hand for another dance, that 
such a lady has remained unengaged. No gentleman will neglect 
such a suggestion. 

When the dance is concluded, the gentleman bows to his partner, 
and the lady returns a polite inclination of the head. In private 
parties refreshments are sent round, and the guests help themselves. 
At public balls the case is otherwise. Each gentleman offers his 
partner refreshments, and, in her accepting of them, some considerable 
diffisrence of opinion exists. It is therefore well to observe how ladies 
of the first rank receive such courtesies, and to act accordingly. 

The lady of the house generally opens the ball, but when prevented 
from doing so, the gentleman takes her place. He usually leads off 
the first dance with the lady of highest rank, or the greatest stranger. 
Should the hostess, however, dance, she must avoid participating 
in the amusement to any great extent, lest her guests have cause 
to complain of 'neglect. One or two dances will suffice to prove 
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that she takes an interest in the entertainment, but irithout interfer- 
ing with her attention to her friends'. ' ^ 

Should the guests be numerous, and the space scarcely sufficient 
for their accommodation, it would be considered extremely ill-bred to 
take a place previously engaged ; or, when joining. a country dance, 
to push in at the middle or upper end. You must take your station 
below the last couple who are standing up. 

When your carriage is announced, or the time for your departure 
has arrived, make a slight intimation — if you can do so without ex- 
citing observation— to the host or hostess ; but if this cannot be done, 
it is most proper to retire quietly.- To act otherwise, denotes con- 
siderable inattention to the observances of society ; it appears like an 
intimation to the company that the entertainment has lasted long 
enough. Supposing there is a general break-up, take the right hand 
in ascending or descending the staircase ; you will thus pass on the 
, left whomsoever you meet The same rule holds good in. all public 
places and exhibitions. 

During the course of the week, or at least within a few days, 
remember to call, if possible, and express to your host and hostess the 
pleasure you derived from their entertainment. Opportunities will 
occur of complimenting them on the selection of the company, and of 
making such remarks as are due from one well-bred person to another. 
Such observations are highly gratifying, and tend to promote kindly 
feelings among neighbours. 

In private parties, where people meet for the pleasure of conver- 
sation, remember occasionally to change your place. Opportunities 
will readily occur, such, for instance, as the opening of a portfolio of 
prints, or the showing of any article of taste or science. Tou will 
thus avoid the awkwardness of being either left alone, or constrain- 
ing the master or mistress of the house to commiserate your isolated 
condition. 

In private concerts ladies occupy the front seats, and gentlemen 
range themselves behind. If a lady known to be musical be requested 
by the mistress of the house to play or sing, she ought cheerfully to 
comply. To make objections, and laugh and giggle, is both girlish 
and improper. Many young people fall into this habit, either from 
awkwardness or a£Pectation, or a wish to be pressed ; but it is extremely 
ungraceful, and ought to be avoided. Do not be alarmed lest your 
performance should be criticised : a kindly disposition and willing- 
ness to oblige will always disarm even the most censorious. 

Carefully avoid all pe<)uliarities of manner ; and every wish to 
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show off, or to absorb conversatioii to yourself. Be also yery careful 
not to appear to be wiser than the company. If a fact in history is 
mentioned, even if it be not quite correct, do not set the narrator 
right, unless in a very delicate and submissiye manner. If an en- 
graving of distant scenery or foreign buildings is shown, do not 
industriously point out inaccuracies. It may be that such occur, but 
finding, fault is never acceptable : it conveys a censure on the taste 
or information of the possessor: or it suggests that he has been 
imposed upon — an idea which is always productiye of mortification. 
Such attempts to appear wiser than the rest of the company, interfere 
with the pleasure of a party, and the person who falls into them is 
never long acceptable. ' 

People sometimes say, that they are not invited to parties : they 
complain of neglect, and are out of humour with the world. Let 
such persons consider whether they have not brought upon them- 
selves the neglect which they deplore. 



CHAPTER III. 

MOBNIKG VISITS, INCLUDING THOSE OF CEBEMONT, FRIENDSHIP, 

AND CONDOLENCE. 

Next in order to the ceremonials of dinner or evening parties, 
are customary calls, comprised under the general head of visiting. 
They are those of ceremony, friendship, or condolence, and occupy no 
small portion of time. 

Such visits are necessary, in order to maintain good feeling 
between the members of society : they are required by the custom of 
the age in which we live, and must be carefully attended to. 

First, then, are visits of ceremony, merging occasionally into 
those of friendship, but uniformly required after dining at a friend's 
house. Professional men are not, however, in general, expected to 
pay such visits, because their time is pre-occupied ; but they form 
almost the only exception. 

Yisits of ceremony must be necessarily short. They should, on 
no account, be made before the hour, nor yet during the time, of 
luncheon. Persons who intrude themselves at unwonted .hours are 
neyer welcome ; the lady of the house does not like to be disturbed 
when she is, perhaps, dining with her children ; and the servants 
justly complain of being interrupted at the hour when they assemble 
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for their Qoon-day meal. Ascertain, therefore, which you can readily 
do, what is the family hour for luncheon^ and act accordingly. I 

Half an hour amply suffices for a visit of ceremony. If the 
visitor be a lady, she may remove her boa, or the silk handkerchief • 
that enwraps the neck, but on no account either the shawl or bonnet, 
even if politely requested to do so by the mistress of the house. 
Some trouble is necessarily required in replacing them, and this 
ought to be avoided. If, however, your visit of ceremony is to a I 
particular friend, the case is different ; but even then, it is best to 
wait till you are invited to do so ; and when you rise for the purpose I 
the lady of the house will assist you. 

Favourite dogs are never welcome visitors in a drawing-room. 
Many people have even a dislike to such animals. They require 
watching, lest they should leap upon a chair or sofa, or place them- ( 
selves on a lady's dress, and attentions of the kind are much out of 
place. Neither ought a mother, when paying a ceremonial visit, to ' 
be accompanied by young children. It is frequently difl^cult to i 
amuse them, and, if not particularly well trained at home, they . 
naturally seize hold of books, or those ornaments with which it is ' 
fashionable to decorate a drawing-room. The mistress of the j 
house trembles for the fate of a beautiful shell, or vase, or costly * 
book. She does not like to express her uneasiness, and yet knows | 
not how to refrain. Therefore leave the children at home ; or, if i 
they accompany you in the carriage, let them remain till your visit | 
is over. If you have an infant, the nurse may await your retmn, ] 
or be left in an ante-room, xmless a decided request be made to the 
contrary. ' 

If during your short visit the conversation begins to flag, it will | 
be best to retire. The mistress of the house may have some engage- 
ment at a fixed hour, and by remaining even a few minutes longer, - 
she may be put to serious inconvenience. Do not, however, seem to i 
notice any silent hint, by rising hastily ; but take leave with quiet > 
politeness, as if your time were fully expired. When other visitors ' 
are announced, retire as soon as possible, and yet without letting it 
appear that their arrival is the cause. Wait till the bustle of their * 
entrance is over, and then rise from your- chair, take leave of the 
hostess, and bow politely to the guests. By so doing you will tave ' 
the mistresB of the house from being obliged to entertain two sets of 
visitors. j 

Should yon caH by chance at an inconvenient hour, when per- - 
haps ihd lady is going out, or sitting down to luncheon, retire , 
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as soon as possible, even if politely asked to remain. Tou need not 
let it appear that you feel yourself to be an intruder ; every well* 
bred or even good-tempered person knows what to say on such an 
occasion ; but politely withdraw, with a promise to call again, if the 
lady seems to be really disappointed. 

If your acquaintance or friend is from home, leave a card, whe- 
ther you call in a carriage or not. If in the latter, the servant will 
answer your inquiry, and receive your card ; but on no account ask 
leave to go in and rest ; neither urge your wish if you fancy that the 
lady whom you desire to see is really at home, or even if you flatter 
yourself that* she would make an exception in your favour. Some 
people think that the form of words, "l^ot at home," is readily 
understood to mean that the master or mistress of the house have no 
wish to see even his or her most intimate friends. However this 
may be, take care that you do not attempt to effect an entrance. 

Visits of courtesy or ceremony are uniformly paid at Christmas, 
or at the commencement of a new year, independently of family 
parties; a good old custom, the observance of which is always 
pleasing, and which should be-carefiilly attended to. It is uniformly 
right to call on patrons, or those from whom kindness has been 
received. 

In visiting your intimate friends, ceremony may generally be 
dispensed with. Avoid also, as a general rule, being too much 
dressed; a costiune different from the one in which you commonly 
appear, or wear only at evening parties, is out of place : neither does 
it look well to see a lady thus attired walking without a man-servant. 
As every gentlewoman cannot be thus attended, any peculiar style in 
dress had better be avoided. 

Keep a strict account of your ceremonial visits. This is needful, 
because time passes rapidly ; and take note how soon your calls are 
returned. Tou will thus be able, in most cases, to form an opinion 
whether or not your frequent visits are desired. Instances may 
however occur, when, in consequence of age or ill health, it is desi- 
rable that you should call, without any reference to your visits being 
returned. When desirous to act thus, remember that, if possible, 
nothing should interrupt the discharge of this duty. 

Among relations and intimate friends, visits of mere ceremony 
are unnecessary. It is, however, needful to call at suitable times, 
and to avoid staying too long if your friend is engaged. The courte- 
sies of society, as already noticed, must ever be maintained, even in 
the domestic circle, or among the nearest friends. 
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Morning calla may be divided into three hea^ : — Those paid at 
the time already specified ; weekly visits to intimate friends, or by 
young persons to those advanced in life ; and monthly visits, which 
are generally ceremonious. 

With respect to the first, be very cai'eful that you do not acquire 
the character of a day goblin, A day goblin is one of those persons 
who, having plenty of leisure, and a great desire to hear themselves 
talk, make frequent inroads into their friends' houses. Though per- 
haps well acquainted with the rules of etiquette, which prescribe the 
time when the doors of English houses freely admit all who have a i 
right to pass the threshold, they call at the most unseasonable hours. 
If the habits of the* family are early, you will find them in the i 
drawing-room at eleven o'clock. It may be they are agreeable and 
well-informed people ; but who wishes for calls at such a strange I 
hour } Most families have their rules and occupations. In one, the j 
lady of the house attends to the .education of her children ; in 
another, domestic affiEiirs engross a portion of the morning; some i 
ladies are fond of gardening, others of music or painting. It is past i 
endurance to have such pursuits broken in upon for die sake of a 
day goblin, who, having gained access, inflicts his or her presence | 
till nearly luncheon time, and then goes off with saying, *' Well, I 
have paid you a long visit ;" or, *' I hope that I have not stayed too 
long." 

Ladies, in the present day, are allowed considerable licence in 
paying and receiving visits ; subject, however, to certain rules, which 
it is needful to define. 

Young married ladies may visit their acquaintances alone ; but 
they may not appear in any public places unattended by their hus- 
bands or elder ladies. This rule must never be infringed, whether as 
regards exhibitiotis, of public libraries, museums, or promenades; 
but a young married lady is at liberty to walk with her friends of 
the same age, whether married or single. Gentlemen are permitted 
to call on married ladies at their own houses. Such calls the usages 
of society permit, but never without the knowledge and full pernus- 
•ion of husbands. 

Ladies may walk unattended in the streets, being careful to pass 
on as becomes their station— neither with a hurried pace, nor yet 
affecting to move slowly. Bhop-windows, in London especially, 
afford great attractions; but it is by no means desirable to be seen 
standing before them, and most assuredly not alone. Be careful 
never to look back, nor to observe too narrowly the dresses of such 
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ladies as may pass you. SJiould any one venture to address you, 
take no heed, seem not to hear, but hasten your steps. Be careful 
to reach home in good time. Let nothing ever induce you to be out 
after dusk, or when the lamps are lighted. Nothing but imavoidable 
necessity can sanction such acts of impropriety. 

Very many gentlewomen have no establishmehts of their own, 
and such are frequently invited to spend an evening with their 
friends. When this occurs, it is desirable to appoint some person to 
call for them ; and poor women are glad to be thus employed for a 
small remuneration. Avoid, if possible, allowipg the master of the 
house to attend you home. If, indeed, you cannot obtain an at- 
tendant, and he politely offers, you must not decUne the courtesy; you 
ought, however, to apologise for giving him the trouble ; and whe& 
he has seen you home, thank him for his kindness. But do not let 
this act of friendliness occur too often. A gentleman does not like 
to be constrained to leave his fireside, and walk, perhaps in drizzling 
weather, to the distance of several streets ; nor does his wife like that 
hre should be thus burdened. You may otherwise Tun the risk of 
losing a pleasant acquaintance. 

If invited to spend a few days at a friend's house, conform as 
much as possible to the habits of the family. When parting for the 
night, inquire respecting the breakfast hour, and ascertain at what 
time the family meet for prayers. If this right custom prevails, be 
sure to be in time ; and obtain any necessary information from the 
servant who waits upon you. Give as little trouble as possible; and 
never ihink of apologising for the extra trouble which your visit 
occasions. Such an apology implies that your friend cannot conve- 
niently entertain you. 

In this changing world, visits of condolence must be also occa- 
sionally paid ; and concerning such, a few necessary rules may be 
briefly stated. 

Visits of condolence should be paid within a week after the event 
which occasions them ; but if the acquaintance be slight, immediately 
after, the family appear at public worship. A card should be sent up ; 
and if your friends are able to receive you, let your manners and 
conversation be in harmony with the character of your visit. It is 
courteous to send up a mourning card ; and for ladies to make their 
calls in black silk or plain-coloured apparel. It denotes that they 
sympathise with the afflictions of the family ; and such attentions 
are always pleasing. 

Gentlemen will do well to bear .in mind, that, when they pay 
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morning calls they must carry their hats with them into the drawing- 
room ; but on no account put them on the chairs or table. There ' 
is a graceful manner of holding a hat, which eyery well-bred man ' 
understands. 

When calling upon a friend who liyes in lodgings, do not go up 
till the servant returns with an invitation ; and never enter a room 
without previously knocking at the door, and receiving an invitation 
to come in. Such observances are indispensable, even between the 
nearest friends. 

A gentleman, when calling upon a lady, and finding that one of 
Jier lady fdends is with her, must rise when the visitor takes her 
leave, and accompany h^r to the hall door ; or if she has a caniage, 
he should hand her into it,— supposing, however, that no gentleman 
related to the mistress of the house be present. If your visit has been 
of sufficient length, you can take your leave when accompanying the 
lady out of the room. 

It happens, occasionally^ that two persons are visiting different 
members of the same family. When this occurs, and one visitor 
takes leave, the lady or gentleman whose visitor has just left bhould 
remain in the drawing-room. It is considered discourteoua to do 
otherwise. 

In some families evening calls are allowed. Should you chance 
to visit such a family, and find that they have a party, present your- 
self, and converse for a few minutes with an unembarrassed air ; after 
which you may retire, unless \irged to remain. A slight invitation, 
given for the sake of courtesy, ought not to be accepted. Make no 
apology for your unintentional intrusion ; but let it be known, in the 
course of a few days, that you were not aware that your friends hud 
company. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DBES8, AND PEBSONAL AFFEABANCE. 

The beauty of dress, as Dr. Gregory well observed, consists in 
not being conspicuous ; in neither distorting nor concealing the 
human form with unnatural additions. By £eu: too much time is 
often engrossed by dress. It must, however, be considered as an ex- 
terior accomplishment, and deserving of brief notice. The outer 
form conceals an immortal spirit ; but the tendencies of that spirit 
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are often made known by acts, apparently immaterial, yet neyerthe' 
less important. Dress, therefore, ought to be simple, elegant, and 
becoming, without being too expensive for the wearer. Bidiculous 
fashions should never be adopted, while, at the same time, singularity 
must ever be avoided. 

Personal appearance is, doubtless, a subject for consideration, ftnd 
every one ought to dress with reference to his or her position in 
society. As first impressions, moreover, are generally most perma- 
nent, it isxdesirable that they should be favourable ones. Be careful, 
therefore, to dress becomingly, aujd remember that mental qualities 
are often judged by the exterior ; and certainly with justice, for a 
sensible and refined gentlewoman will never attire herself in a man- 
ner unbecoming either her circumstances or her person. 

Much taste is required in arranging a bouquet, in order that 
colours may blend harmoniously, and large flowers may not overpower 
those of slighter growth. It is the same in laying out a garden, 
or in placing furniture; and the same principle holds good with 
. regard to dress. Consider, before you purchase, whether the silk, or 
bonnet, or shawl, or riband matches your complexion, or is adapted 
to your size and figure ; and do not be persuaded to wear an un- 
graceful dress, mdrely because you are told that it is fashionable or 
becoming. "M&pt, as much as possible, the colour to your com- 
plexion, and be careful that the tints blend and hannonize with each 
another. Thus, for example,, if you are a brunette, do not attire 
yourself in silks of a grave hue ; if, on the contrary, your complexion 
is fair, avoid overpowering it with rich, deep colours. 

With regard to prevailing fashions, or the peculiar pattern of a 
gown, or cap, or mantle, although constrained, in some degree, to 
adopt the prevailing fashions, it is wise to aVoid those which are 
disfiguring or unsuitable, as a sufficient variety prevails to admit of 
choosing such as become the height or figure. Imagine the ridiculous 
appearance which a short, stout person presents when wearing a dress 
that is fiounced to the waist, resembling in no small degree the go-cart 
wherein carefiil mothers used to place their children, and in which 
the head and aims were alone apparent; while beneath them extended 
on all side8|the half of a balloon-looking machine. Thus, also, a long 
waist is equally incongruous on a very tall person, and a small 
bonnet to one who has a full and prominent face. 

Unhappily, however, the generality of ladies consider what is 
fashionable rather than what is becoming ; and our short sisters per- 
sist in wearing a pyramid of fiounces, and even frUls, sometimes 
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without number. Those who are adyanced in life too often forget 
that for every age a peculiar 'costume is advisable. Necks which 
have ceased to look fair and full are left open as in youth, when a 
slight Mil) or silk or gauze handkerchief, tastefully arranged, would 
obviate every difficulty. Thus, also, tall ladies are seen progressing 
along miry pavements, with tich dresses sweeping up every imagin- 
able nuisance. 

Here we cannot avoid recommending our younger sisters to avoid 
any elaborate adomings when they walk abroad, whether on a fine 
day, or when picking their steps along the muddy streets. Nothing 
is more out of place, or subjects a lady to more remarks, than to be 
seen walking in a dress adapted only for a carriage. True it is that 
dames of quality may be seen enveloped in ermine or velvets during 
the cold weather, or else in costly spring costumes while driving in 
their open carriages ; but the looker-on may do well to notice the 
coats of arma^ emblazoned on the panels ; to remember also that they 
are unacquainted with the circumstances which may have possibly 
led forth those Jadies at an unwonted early hour. 

Time was, when private gentlewomen rarely, if ever, walked in 
the streets unattended by a footman; but circumstances have changed, 
and a degree of liberty is allowed concerning which our grand- 
mothers never dreamed. It is, therefore, most important that a lady 
should never be seen in public too richly dressed, unless on very 
peculiar occasions, and then not unattended. Such incongruities never 
pass unnoticed; and many who fancy that by going abroad in all their 
best attire they command respect from the passers-by, only subject 
themselves to remark or ridicule. An elegant simplicity of dress, 
with unaffected manners, demands respect, and will ever be admired 
by persons of worth and taste. 

A gentlewoman needs not to be reminded that she ought at all 
times to be attired in a neat and becoming manner, and to appear at 
breakfast with scrupulous propriety. Her dress ought also to be 
adapted to the hours of the day. Nothing is more fit and becoming 
• for morning wear than a simple robe of some light material, such as 
muslin, or fine gingham, or mousseltne de laine. Her hair should be 
neatly arranged under a muslin or lace cap of no pretensions ; and 
this may be trimmed with a slight border of lace or riband, of 
white or pale tint 

The ** Spectator," in the last century, directed its raillery against 
ladies appearing at the breakfaat-table with their hair in papers : the 
** Tatler," also, repeated much that was said on such an objectionable 
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custom. In the present polite age, remarks on such disfigurements 
are not required, more especiallj as the hair isgenerallj worn in 
bands ; but to those young ladies who justly appreciate the beauty of 
natural ringlets, we hint that their papillotes should be concealed 
beneath bands of hair till their morning costume is exchanged for the 
evening dress. The reverse of this betokens a want of self-respect, 
and disregard to the members of their own family. 

When the dress decidedly pertains only to the breakfast hour, or 
to such domestic occupation as belongs to eyery mistress of a £unily, 
it may be well to exchange it before the time for receiving visitors ; 
and it is therefore a good plan to fix some hour for the purpose.' But 
while making such an exchange, remember that it is highly improper 
to appear full dressed before dinner, or to wear jewellery in the morn- 
ing. A few slight ornaments of the kind are, however, admissible ; 
but these should be confined to trinkets of gold, or those in which 
opaque stones only are introduced. Ornaments of a costlier kind, and 
with brilliant stones, are utterly unsuitable. 

In the present day, when aU classes of society amalgamate, and 
when gold lace, and gold-headed <}anes, and richly embroidered dresses 
have long since disappeared among gentlemen, and ladies have laid 
aside that distinctiveness of dress in which courtly dames of old 
times especially delighted, ' it is all' important that every gentle- 
woman should scrupulously attend to manners and general conduct. 
Artificial manners, and such as spring from good taste and refii^e- 
ment, can never be mistaken ; they differ as widely as gold and 
tinsel. 

That suavity of manner which renders a real gentlewoman cour- 
teous to all, and careful to avoid giving offence, is often copied by 
those who merely subject themselves to certcun rules of etiquette. 
But very awkward is the copy ! Warm . professions of regard are 
bestowed on those who do not expect them, and the esteem which is 
due to merit appears to be lavished upon every one alike. As true 
humility, blended with a right appreciation of self-respect, gives a 
pleasing cast to the countenance, so from a sincere and open disposi- 
tion springs that artlessness of manner which disarms all prejudice. 
Feeling, on the contrary, is ridiculous when affected ; and even when 
real, should not be too openly manifested. Let the manners arise 
from the mind, and let there be .no disguise of the genuine emotions 
of the heart 

from those two sources, true humility and self-respect, flow forth 
all that is becoming in dress and manners. The first will lead an 
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unmarried la^J to a greater degree of seclusion than one who is older, 
and who has a more fixed place in society ; to adopt also a more 
simple style of dress and less costly ornaments than her married 
sister — ^for such is the national custom ; and to act otherwise eyinces 
either a love of display or a taste for extrayagance, which is un- 
becoming in all stations. It will, moreoyer, disincline both married 
and single ladies from encouraging a spirit of riyalry in dress or style, 
and will cause them to regulate both the one and the other by strict 
regard to their finances and rank of life. A dcyiation from this has 
frequently destroyed the happiness of families, and entailed irreme- 
diable woe. True humility will also serye as a salutary check to 
mingling in splendid assemblies, which require an outlay beyond that 
of a moderate fortune, and which, if entered into, demand sacrifices 
and contriyances which cannot be made without injury to others, or 
which, assuming the character of false pretensions, must unayoidablj 
diminish self-respect A woman of good sense will eyer appreciate 
the situation in which she is placed by unerring Wisdom. She will 
neyer seek to soar higher, nor yet sink into a lower sphere by form- 
ing acquaintance beneath her standing. She. will remember also 
that her true position in public company demands that she should 
neither be the most richly dressed nor yet the plaiaest among her 
equals. 

Self-respect will also exercise a decided influence oyer the general 
conduct and style of dress. No sensible woman will be the first to 
adopt a new' and singular costume, nor yet in middle age to retain 
the manners or dress of youth. Neither will an elderly lady attire 
herself in gaudy colours, nor wear a profusion of ornaments, nor 
affect habiliments which become young people. To do so io 
adyanced years will militate against that respect and deference 
which it demands, and assuredly subject the ancient to contempt 
and ridicule. What can be more unseemly than ** rin^ets on the 
brows of faded age,*' short sleeyes and low dresses, and the affec- 
tation of youthful manners? Let the middle-aged and the old 
respect themselyes, aiid the young will look up to them with rerer- 
ence. Self-respect will also induce all married ladies to behsTc 
as befits the name they bear of wife or mother. It will cause 
them to rise into the true dignity of their standing. £yen ia 
youth, should they chance to marry yery early, they will not seek 
to return to their former place among their immarried sisters: 
neither will they allow any gentleman to pay them such marked 
attentions as would only be admissible to one long acquainted. 
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It will lead them also to avoid presuming on their condition, by 
affecting to take a decided part in company, by seeming to tell 
every one that they have a house of their own, and a standing in 
society, to which their sisters have not attained. In all, whether 
married or single, true humility and self-respect will prevent discus- 
sions upon dress, which often gives rise to envy, and occasions con- 
tests for trifling superiority, which after all resolves itself into this : — 
^^I can pay for what I have, and such a lady cannot; or I have a 
good taste, and she is deficient in that essentiaL" 



gHAPTER V. 

MA2&IAOE. 

In speaking of marriage, it is not merely with reference to its 
social importance, but as regards certain observances, concerning 
which no work on Etiquette has yet given any explicit rules. 

First, then, with respect to the preliminary subject of courtship. 
That unseen monitor, who has already suggested many points for 
consideration to lady-readers, would now say to them — Before you 
admit the attentions of a gentleman who wishes to pay you his 
addresses, very carefully examine your respective tastes and disposi- 
tions ; and settle in your own mind what are the most important 
requisites of happiness in a married state. With this view, you must 
enter upon the consideration of the subject with a calm and decisive 
spirit, which will enable you to see where your true happiness lies, 
and to pursue it with determined resolution. In matters of business, 
follow the advice of such as are able to guide you ; and as regards the 
subject of marriage, turn not away from the counsel of those who are 
appointed to watch over and ditect you. 

If a gentleman gives you reason to believe that he wishes to 
engage your affections, seek the advice of your parents, that they may 
gain for you every necessary particular with regard to his morals and 
disposition, and means of suitably providing for you. If, unhappily, 
death has deprived you of parents, ask counsel of some one who will 
care for you, and on whose friendship you can rely. Remember that 
yuii huvo little knowledge of the world, and that your judgment has 
not arrived at full maturity. But however circumstanced, avoid, as 
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you would the plague, any attentions from a gentleman whose moral 
character renders him undeserving your regard. 

Let neither rank nor fortune, nor the finest order of intellect, nor 
yet the most winning manners, induce you to accept the addresses of 
an irreligious man. You dare not ask the hlessing of your Heavenly 
Father upon such addresses ; and without His blessing, what happi- 
ness can you expect P Men often say, " that whateyer their own | 
opinions may be, they will inarry religious' women." This may be : 
but woe to a religious woman, if she allows herself to be thus be- 
guiled ! Supposing your admirer to be. a sensible man, he will like 
religion in you for his own sake ; if, on the contrary, such is not the 
case, and you become his wife, he will often, though perhaps without 
intention, distress you by his remarks ; and in either case, if you have 
children, you will suffer much iu seeing that your endeavours to form 
their minds to virtue and piety, and to secure their present and eter- 
nal happiness, are regarded with indifference, or at least that you are 
not assisted in your efforts. 

Kemember, also, that no happiness can be expected in the marriage 
state, unless the husband be worthy of respect. Do not marry a weak 
man ; he is often intractable or capricious, and seldom listens to the 
voice of reason ; and most painful must it be to any sensible woman 
to have to blush for her husbamd, and feel uneasy every time he opens 
his lips. Still worse, if it should please God to give her children, if 
she cannot point to the example of their father as leading to what is 
excellent and of good report ; nor yet to his precepts and instructions, 
as their rule of conduct One thing is certain, that a weak man 
uniformly shows his consequence by contradicting his wife, because 
he will not have it supposed that he is under her influence. 

Advances, or offers of marriage, are made in a thousand different 
ways ; but, however tendered, receive them courteously, and with 
dignity. If a letter comes to you, answer it as becomes a gentle- 
woman—your own heart will dictate what you ought to say. Ques- 
tions have arisen with regard to the wording of such letters, but no 
certain rule can be laid down ; whether it be answered in the first or 
thii*d person, must depend upon the degree of acquaintance which has 
previously existed, No young lady wbuld certainly head her letter 
with — ** Dear Sir," to a suitor whom she scarcely knows, or to one 
whom she intends refusing. She ought, however, on no account, 
either to receive or answer letters of the kind without showing them 
to her mother ; or, if unfortunately without parents, she will do veil 
to consult some judicious female friend. 
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Kever trifle with the affections of a man who loves you ; nor 
admit of marked attentions from one whose affection you cannot 
return. Some young ladies pride themselves upon the conquests 
which they make, and would not scruple to sacrifice the happiness of 
an estimahle person to their reprehensible vanity. Let this be far from 
you. If you see clearly that you have become an object of especial 
regard to a gentleman, and do not wish to encourage his addressecr, 
treat him honourably and humanely, as you hope to be used with 
generosity by the person who may engage your own hearth Do not 
let him linger in suspense, but take the earliest opportunity of care- 
fully making known your feelings on the subject. This may be done 
in a variety of ways. A refined ease of manner will satisfy him, if 
he has any discernment, that his addresses will not be acceptable. 
Should your natural disposition render this difficult, show that you 
wish to avoid his company,, and he will presently withdraw ; but if 
even this is difficult — and who can lay down rules fqr another ?-^ 
allow an opportunity for explanation to occur. You can then give 
him a polite and decisive answer ; and be assured that, in whatever 
manner you convey your sentiments to him, if he be a man of delicacy 
and right feeling, he will trouble you no further. Let it never be 
said of you, that you permit the attentions of an honourable man 
when you have no heart to give him ; or that you have trifled with 
the affections of one whom you perhaps esteem, although you resolve 
never to marry him. It may be that his preference gratifies, and his 
conversation interests you ; that you are flattered by the attentions 
of a man whom some of your companions admire ; and that, in truth, 
you- hardly know your own mind on the subject. This will not 
excuse you. Every young woman ought to know the state of her 
own heart ; and yet the happiness and future prospects of many an 
excellent man have been sacrificed by such unprincipled conduct. 

Remember that, if a gentleman makes you an offer, you have no 
right to speak of it. If you possess either generosity or gratitude for 
offered affection, you will not betray a secret which does not belong 
to you. It is sufficiently painful to be refused, without incurring the 
additional mortification of being pointed out as a rejected lover. 

If, on the contrary, you encourage the addresses of a deserving 
man, behave honourably and sensibly. Do not lead him about as if 
in triumph, nor take advantage of the ascendancy which you have 
gained by playing with his feelings. Do not seek for occasions to 
tease him, that you may try his temper ; neither affect indifference, 
nor provoke lovers' quarrels, for the /oolish pleasure of reconci- 
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liation. On your conduct during courtship will very much depend 
the estimation in which you will be held by your husband in after 
life. 

Assuming that the important day is fixed, and that the bidden 
guests hare accepted the invitations, a few observations may be 
useful, especially to those who l^e retired in the country. 

The bride uniformly goes to church in the same carriage with her 
parents, or with those who stand in their place ; as, for instance, if 
the father is deceased, an elder brother or uncle, or even guardian, 
accompanies her mother and herself. If, imhappily, she is -an orphan, 
and has no relations, a middle-aged lady and gentleman, friends of 
her parents, should be requested to take their place. A bridesmaid 
will also occupy a seat in the same carriage. 

The bridegroom finds his way to church in a separate carriage 
with his friends, or on foot, as the case may be ; and he will' show his 
gallantry by handing the bride from her carriage, and paying every 
attention to those who accompany her. Any omission in this respect 
cannot be too carefully avoided. 

When arrived at the altar, the father of the bride, or, in default 
of such relation, the nearest connexion, or some old friend, gives away 
the bride. The bridesmaids stand near the bride ; and either her 
sister, or some favourite friend, will hold the gloves or handker* 
chief, as may be required, when she ungloves her hand for the 
wedding-ring. When the ceremony is completed, and the names of 
the bride and bridegroom are signed in the vestry, they first leave 
the church together, occupying by themselves the carriage that 
waits to convey them to the house of the bride's father and mother, 
or that of the guardian, or friend, by whom the bridal breakfut is 
provided. 

The wedding-cake uniformly occupies the centre of the table. It 
is often tastefully surrounded with flowers, among which those of the 
fragrant orange ought to be conspicuous. After being cut according 
to the usageb observed on such occasions, the oldest friend of the 
family proposes the lady's health ; that of the bridegroom is generally 
proposed by some friend of his own, if present ; but if this is not the 
case, by his father-in-law, or any of his new relatives, who will deem 
it incimibent upon them to say something gratifying to him while 
proposing his health, which courtesy he must acknowledge as best he 
can. After this the bride withdraws, in order to prepare for leaving 
the parental roof, by taking off her wedding, and putting on her 
travelling dress; although it happens not unfrequently that the bride 
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remains iu another 'apartment, and thus, avoids the fatigue and 
embarrassment of appearing at the breakfast-table. When this 
occurs, her place beside the bridegroom must be occupied by a near 
relation or friend. But whether present, or remaining apart with 
a few friends, all who are invited to do honour to the bride must 
appear in full dress. Bracelets may be worn on one or both wrists. 
Black of any kind is wholly inadmissible ; not even black satin can 
be allowed; and widows must attire themselves either in quiet 
coloured suits, or else iu silver gray. 

On such festive occasion^, all appear in their best attire, and 
assume their best manners. Peculiarities that pertain to past days, 
or have been unwarily adopted, should be guarded against ; mysteries 
concerning knives, forks, and plates, or throwing ** an old shoe" after 
the bride, are highly reprehensible, and have long been e^loded. 
Such practices may seem immaterial, but they are not so. Stranger 
guests often meet at a wedding breakfast ; and the good breeding of 
the family may be somewhat compromised by neglect in small things. 

If the lady appears at breakfast, which is certainly desirable, she 
occupies, with her husband, the centre of the table, and sits by his 
side, — her father and mother taking the top and bottom, and showing 
all honour to their guests. When the cake has been cut, and every 
one is helped, — when, too, the health of the bride and bridegroom 
has been drunk, and every complimelit and kind wish has been duly 
proffered and acknowledged, — the bride, attended by her friends, with- 
draws ; and when ready for her departure the newly-married couple 
start off on their wedding journey, generally abdht two or three o'clock, 
and the rest of the company shortly afterwards take their leave. 

In some circles it is customary to send cards almost immediately 
to friends and relations, mentioning at what time and hour the 
newly-married couple expect to be called upon. Some little incon- 
vcDience occasionally attends this custom, as young people may wish 
to extend their wedding tour beyond the time first mentioned, or, if 
they go abroad, delays may unavoidably occur. It is therefore better 
to postpone sending cards, for a short time at least. 

Fashions change continually with regard to wedding-cards. A 
few years since they were highly ornamented, and fantastically tied 
together ; now silver-edged cards are fashionable ; but, unquestion- 
ably, the plainer and more unostentatious a wedding-card, the more 
lady-like and becoming it will be. 

No one to whom a wedding-card has not been sent ought to call 
upon a newly-married couple. 
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When the days named for seeing company arrlYe, remember to 
be punctual. Call, if possible, the. first day, but neither before nor 
after the appointed hour. Wedding-cake and wine are handed round, 
of which every one partakes, and each expresses some kindly wish 
for the happiness of the newly married couple. 

Taking possession of their home by young people is always a 
joyous period. The depressing influence of a wedding breakfast, 
where often the hearts of many arQ sad, is not felt, and every one 
looks forward to years of prosperity and happiness. 

If the gentleman is in a profession, and it happens that he cannot 
await the arrival of such as call, according to invitation on the 
wedding-card, an apology must be made, and, if possible, an old 
friend of the family should represent him. A bride must on no 
account receive her visitors without a mother, or sister, or some 
Mend being present, not even if her husband is at home. This is 
imperative. To do otherwise is to disregard the usages of society. 
We remember once calling on a very young bride, and found her alone. 
Conjectures were made by every visitor with regard to such a 
Strang's occurrence, and their surprise was stiU more increased, when 
it became known that the young lady returned her calls equally 
unattended. 

Wedding visits must be returned during the course of a few days, 
and parties are generally made for the newly-married couple, which 
they are expected to return. This does not, however, necessarily 
entail much visiting; neither is it expected from young people, 
whose resources may lye somewhat limited; or when the husband has 
to make his way in the world. 

Before concluding this portion of our subject, it will perhaps be 
well to notice, that if a gentleman be introduced to a lady at a ball, 
and dances with her, he is at liberty to ask her to dance, when 
again meeting her, within any reasonable time, even without a fresh 
introduction : and further, that it is not usual to solicit permission to 
dance with a lady engaged to be married, unless sanctioned by long 
acquaintance. Married ladies, of course, may be asked to dance 
by those who are properly introduced to them. 

Let us conclude by observing, that no gentleman should ever pre- 
sume to speak first to a lady, or even to bow, when meeting her. 
The first act of courtesy belongs exclusively to a lady. She is thus 
privileged to pass those whom she does not wish to recognise. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DOMESTIC ETIQUEtTE, AND DUTIES. 

"Home!— 
There is a magic in that little word. 
It is a mystic circle wMch BUTTOunds 
Comforts and virtues never known beyond 
Its hallowed precincts I 

" Thb little community to which I gave laws," said the Viear of 
Wakefield, " was regulated in the following manner : — -We all as- 
sembled early, and after we had saluted each other with proper cere- 
mony (for I always thought fit to keep up some mechanical forms of 
good breeding, without which, freedom ever destroys friendship), we 
all knelt in gratitude to that Being who gave us another day. So 
also when we parted for the night." 

We earnestly recommend that the precepts and example of the 
good old Vicar should be followed and adopted by every newly-married 
couple. With regard to the first, the courtesies' of society should 
never be omitted, in even the most trivial matters ; and, as respects 
the second, what blessing can be reasonably expected to descend upon 
a house wherein the voice of thanksgiving is never heard, nor yet 
protection sought by its acknowledged head ! 

On the wife especially devolves the privilege and pleasure of ren- 
dering home happy. We shall, therefore, speak of such duties and 
observances as pertain to her. 

When a young wife first settles in her home, many excellent per- 
sons, with more zeal, it may be, than discretion, immediately propose 
that she should devote some of her leisure time to charitable pur- 
poses ; such, for instance, as clothing societies for the poor, or schools, 
or district visiting. We say, with all earnestness to our young 
friend, engage in nothing of the kind, however laudable, without pre- 
viously consulting your husband, and- obtaining his full concurrence. 
Carefully avoid, also, being induced by any specious arguments to 
attend evening lectures, unless he accompanies you. Eemember that 
your Heavenly Father, who has given you a home to dwell in, 
requires from you a right performance of its duties. Win your hus- 
band, by all gentle appliances, to love religion ; but do not, for the 
sake even of a privilege and a blessing, leave him to spend his 
evenings alone. Look often on your marriage ring, and remember 
the sacred vows taken by you when the ring was given ; such thoughts 
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will go far towards allaying many of these petty Texations which 
circumstances call forth. 

Neyer let your husband have cause to complain that you are more 
agreeable abroad than at home ; nor permit him to see in you an 
object of admiration, as respects your dress and manners, when in 
company, while you ai'e Negligent of both in the domestic circle. 
Many an unhappy marriage has been occasioned by neglect in. these 
particulars. Nothing can be more senseless than the conduct of a 
young woman, who seeks to be admired in general society for her 
politeness and engaging manners, or i^Ul in music, when, at the same 
time, she makes no effort to render her home attractiye ; and yet that 
home, whether a palace or a cottage, is the very centre of her being, 
— ^the nucleus around which her affections should revolye, and beyond 
which she has comparatively small concern. 

Beware of entrusting any individual whatever with small annoy- 
ances, or misunderstandings, between your husband and yourself^ if 
they unhappily occur. Confidants are dangerous persons ; and many 
seek to obtain an ascendancy in families by gaining the good opinion 
of young married women. Be on your guard, and reject every over- 
ture that may lead to undesirable intimacy. Should any one pre- 
sume to offer you advice with regard to your husband, or seek to 
lessen him by insinuations, shun that person as you would a serpent 
Many a happy home has been rendered desolate by exciting coolness 
or suspicion, or by endeavours to gain importance in an artful and 
insidious manner. 

Never seek to pry into your husband's letters or affairs, nor ask 
him questions concerning Government concerns, if it happens that he 
is engaged in such. In all money matters, act openly and honour- 
ably. Keep your accounts with the most scrupulous exactness, and 
let your husband see that you take an honest pride in rightly appro- 
priating the money which he entrusts to you. ** My husband works 
hard for every guinea that he earns," said a young married lady, the 
wife of a professional man, to a friend who found her busily em- 
ployed in sewing buttons on her husband's coat, " and it seems to me 
worse than cruel to lay out a shilling unnecessarily." Be very care- 
ful, also, that you do not spend more than can be afforded in dress ; 
and be satisfied with such carpets and curtains in your drawing-room 
as befit a moderate fortune, or professional income. Natural oms- 
ments, and flowers tastefully arranged, give an air of elegance to a 
room in which the furniture is far from costly ; and books judiciously 
placed, uniformly produce a good effect. A sensible woman will 
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always seek to ornament her home, and to render it attractive, more 
especially as this is the taste of the present day. The p6wer of asso- 
ciation is very great ; light, and air, and elegance, are important in 
their effects. No wife acts wisely who permits her sitting-room to 
look dull in the eyes of him whom she ought especially to please, and 
with whom she has to pass her days. 

In middle life, instances frequently occur of concealment with 
regard to money concerns; thus, for instance, a wife wishes to 
possess an article of dress which is too costly for immediate purchase, 
or a piece of furniture liable to the same objection. She accordingly 
makes an agreement with a seller, and there are many who call regu- 
larly at houses when the husband is absent on business, and who 
receive whatever the mistress of the house can spare from her ex- 
penses. A book is kept by the seller, in which payments are entered ; 
but a duplicate is never retained by the wife, and therefore she has 
no check whatever. We have known an article of dress paid for in 
this manner, far above its value, and have heard a poor young woman, 
who has been thus duped, say to a lady, who remonstrated with her : 
" Alas ! what can I do ? I dare not tell my husband." It may be, 
that the same system, though differing according to circumstances^ is 
pursued in a superior class of life. We have reason to think that it 
IB so, and therefore affectionately warn our younger sisters to beware 
of making purchases that require concealment. Be content with such 
thmgs as you can honourably afford, and such as your husbands ap- 
prove. You can then wear them with every feeling *of self-satis- 
faction. 

Before dismissing this part of our subject, we beseech you to avoid 
all bickerings. What does it signify where a picture hangs, or whe- 
ther a rose or a fern looks best on the drawing-room table ? There is 
something inexpressibly endearing in small concessions, in gracefully 
giving up a favourite opinion, or in yielding to the will of another ; 
and equally painful is the reverse. The mightiest rivers have their 
source in streams; the bitterest domestic misery has often arisen 
from some trifling difference of opinion. If, by chance, you marry a 
man of a hasty temper, great discretion is required. Much willingness, 
too, and prayer for strength to rule your own spirit are necessary. 
Three instances occur to us, in which ladies have knowingly married 
men of exceeding violent tempers, and yet have lived happily. The 
secret of their happiness consisted in possessing a perfect command 
over themselves, and in seeking, by every possible means, to prevent 
their husbands from committing themselves in their presence. 
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Lastly, remember your standing as gentlewomen, and never ap- 
proye a mean action, nor speak an unrefined word ; let all your con- 
duct be such as an honourable and right-miiided man may look for in 
his wife, and the mother of his children. The slightest duplicity 
destroys confidence. The least want of refinement in conversation, 
or in the selection of books, lowers a woman, ay, and for erer! 
Follow these few simple precepts, and they shall prove to you of more 
worth than rubies ; neglect them, and you will know what sorrow is. 
They apply to every class of society, in every place where man has 
fixed his dwelling : and to the woman who duly observes them may 
be given the beautiful commendation of Solomon, when recording the 
words which the mother of King Lemuel taught him : — 

^* The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her ; she will do 
him good, and not evil, all the days of her life. Strength and honour 
are her clothing ; and she shall rejoice in time to come. Her childien 
rise up, and call her blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth her." 
— Prov. xxzi. 

We shall now address ourselves exclusively to our brethren ; to 
those who have taken upon themselves the sacred and oomprehensive 
names of husband and of master, who have formed homes to dwell in, 
and have placed therein, as their companions through life's pilgrim- 
age, gentle and confiding ones, 'who have left for them all that was 
heretofore most dear, and whom they have sworn to love and to 
cherish. 

When a young man assumes this position, it is understood that 
previous connexions are dissolved. If he wishes to retain any former 
associates he will send his card, with that of his lady ; but, if this be 
omitted, it would be thought very obtrusive to call. No one, how- 
ever, should be offended if passed over. The new-married couple 
have incurred additional responsibilities, and the husband may very 
properly wish to curtail his expenses from motives of economy. Many 
young men who have acted differently, and who have burdened them- 
selves with an extensive and indiscriminate acquaintance, have had 
cause to lament through life their own want of firmness and of fore- 
sight. '^ Life," according to an ancient proverb, '* may be compared 
to a trumpet, small at one end, large at tiie other. Those who go in 
at the large end, find their mistake when too late : the further they 
advance, the more they must compress themselves, till they have to 
squeeze out at the small opening. Those, on the contrary, who go in 
at the narrow end, become enlarged as they journey on, and, lastly, 
emerge into the light of day with perfect ease and satisfaction." 
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Remember, that you have now, as a married man, a very different 
standing in society from the one which you previously held, and that 
the happiness -of another is committed to your charge. Bender, 
therefore, your home happy by kindness and attention to your wife, 
and carefully watch over your words and actions. If small disputes 
arise, and your wife ha? not sufficient good sense to yield her opinion ; 
nay, if she even seems determined to have her own way, and that 
tenaciously, do not get angry, rather be silent, and let the matter 
rest. An opportunity wUl' soon occur of speaking affectionately, yet 
decidedly, on the subjecjb, and much good will be effected. Master 
your own temper, and you will soon master your wife's ; study her 
I happiness without yielding to aiiy caprices, and you will haye no 
reason to regret your self-control. 

Kever let your wife go to church alone on Sunday. You can 
hardly do a worse thing as regards her good opinion of you, and the 
well-being of your household. It is a pitiable sight to see a young 
wife going towards the church-door imattended, alone in the midst of 
a crowd, with her thoughts dwelling, it may be very sadly, on the 
time when you were proud to walk beside her. Remember that the 
'condition of a young bride is often a very solitary one ; and that for 
your sake she has left her parents' roof, and the companionship of 
her brothers and sisters. If you are a professional man, your wife 
may have to live in the neighbourhood of London, where she scarcely 
knows any one, and without those agreeable domestic occupations, or 
young associates, among whom she had grown up. Her garden and 
poultry yard are hers no longer, and the day passes without the 
light of any smile but yours. You go off, most probably after breal^- 
fast, to your businesd or profession, and do not return till a late din- 
ner ; perhaps even not then, if you are much occupied, or have to 
keep up professional connexions. It seems unmanly, certainly most 
unkind, to let your young wife go to church on Sunday without 
you, for the common-place satisfaction of lounging at home. To act 
in this manner is certainly a breach of domestic etiquette. Sunday 
is the only day in which you cfin enable her to forget her father's 
house, and the pleasant associations of her girlhood days — ^in which 
you can pay her those attentions whicb prevent all painful compari- 
sons as regards the past. Sunday is a day of rest, wisely and merci- 
fully appointed to loose the bonds by which men are held to the 
world ;. let it be spent by you as becomes the head of a family. Let 
no temptation ever induce you to wish your wife to relinquish attend- 
ing Divine service, merely that she may *^ idle at home with you." 
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Eeligion is her safeguard amid the trials or temptations of this 
world. And woe may he to you if you seek to withdraw her £rom 
its protection ! 

Much perplexity in the marriage state often arises from want of 
candour. Men conceal their affairs, and expect their wives to act 
with great economy, without assigning any reason why such should 
he the case; hut the hushand ought frankly to tell his wife the real 
amount of his income ; for, unless this is done, she cannot properly 
regulate her expenses. They ought then to consult together ai to the 
sum that can he afforded for housekeeping, which should he rather 
helow than ahove the mark. When this is arranged he will find it 
advantageous to give into her hands, either weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly, the sum that is appropriated for daily expenditure, and 
ahove all thin^ to avoid interfering without ahsolute necessity. The 
home department helongs exclusively to the wife ; the province of 
the hushand is to rule the house — ^hers to regulate its internal move- 
ments. True it is, that some inexperienced young creatures know 
hut little of household concerns. If this occur, have patience, and do 
not hecome pettish or ill-humoured. If too much money is laid out 
at first, give advice, kindly and firmly, and the young wife will soon 
learn how to perform her new duties. 

No good ever yet resulted, or ever will result, from unnecessary 
interference. If a man unhappily marries an incorrigihle simpleton, 
or spendthrift, he cannot help himself. Such, however, is rarely the 
case. Let a man preserve his own position, and assist his wife to do 
the same; all things will then move together, well and harmoni- 
ously. 

Much sorrow, and many heart-humings, may he avoided hy judi- 
cious conduct in the outset of life. Hushands should give their wives 
all confidence. They have entrusted to them their happiness, and 
should never suspect them of desiring to waste their money. When- 
ever a disposition is manifested to do right, express your approhation. 
Be pleased with trifles, and commend efforts to excel on every 
fitting occasion. If your wife is diffident, encourage her, and avoid 
seeing small mistakes. It is unreasonahle to add to the emharrass- 
ments of her new condition, hy ridiculing her deficiencies. Forhear 
extolling the previous management of your mother or your sisters. | 
Many a wife has heen alienated firom her hushand's family, and many 
an iLffectionate heart has heen deeply wounded hy such injudicious 
conduct ; and, as a sensihle woman will always pay especial attention 
to the'relations of her hushand, and entertain them with afifectionate I 
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politeness, the husband on ius part should always cordially receive 
and duly attend to her relations. The reverse of tlur, on either side, 
is often productive of unpleasant feelings. 

Lastly, tire recommend every young married man, vrho wishes to 
render his home happy, to consider his wife as the light of his d9me8tie 
circle, and to permit no clouds, however small, to obscure the region 
in which she presides. Most women are naturally amiable, gentle, 
and complying ; and if a wife becomes perverse, and indifferent 
to her home, it is generally her husband's fault. He may have 
neglected her happiness; but nevertheless it is unwise in her to 
retort, and, instead of faithfully reflecting the brightness that still 
may shine' upon her, to give back the dusky aad cheerless hue 
which saddens her existence. Be not selfish, but complying, in 
small things. If your wife dislikes cigars — and few young women 
like to have their clothes tainted by tobacco — leave off smoking; 
for it is, at best, an ungentlemanly and dirty habit. If your wife 
asks you to read to her, do not put your feet upon a chair and 
go to sleep. If she is fond of music, accompany Jier as you were 
wont when you sought her for a bride. The husband may say that 
he is tired, and does not like music, or reading aloud. This may 
Occasionally be true, and no amiable woman will ever desire her hus- 
band to do what would really weary him. We, however, reconmehd 
a young man to practise somewhat of self-denial, and to remember 
that no one acts with a due regard to his own happiness who lays 
aside, whep married, those gratifying attei^tions which he was ever 
ready to pay the lady of his love ; or those rational sources of home 
enjoyment which made her look forward with a bounding heart to 
become his companion through life. 

Etiquette is a comprehensive term; and its observances are 
nowhere more to be delbed than in the domestic circle. 
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CHBISTBNINa ETIQUETTfi — INTRODVOTIONS — CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. 

Concluding that many of our friends may like to be informed 
respecting Christening Etiquette, we shall devote a brief space to some 
few particulars on the subject. 

Immediately after the announcement of a " little stranger " in 
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the columns of the newspapers, friends and acqnaintancea of the 
family are expected to send.messages of inquiry, and to continiie those 
attentions twice or thrice during the course of one or two weeks. 
When the lady wishes to receive visitors, cards, suited to the occasion 
and expressive of her thanks, are sent to the inquirers ; after which 
calls are made as early as possihle, and the hahy is properly intro- 
duced. The good old custom of cake and caudle still lingers, happily 
for those who like the ohseryances of hy-gone days ; and some then 
are who slip a present into the hand of that Important funetionary, 
the nurse. This, however, is entirely optional, even with the rela- 
tions and near friends, unless, perhaps, when an heir to a great iiunilj 
is horn ; hut on the day of Christening, a gift of money, proportionate 
to their rank or circumstances, is given to the nurse hy those who fill 
the solemn and responsible office of god-parents. 

Before proceeding to the subject of Introductions and Casual 
Acquaintance, we shall present our readers with a translation of the 
beautiful ode of Horace on the occupations of a country life^ and the 
duties of a young Roman matron : — * 

** As the Sabine matron chaste, 

Active as the Apulian wife, 
See, she assumes, with cheerful haste, 

The pleasing cares of wedded life ; 
Draws the clean yestment o'er the little limbs; 
And when the tearfUl eye of passion swims. 

With mild authority commanding, 

Eepressing ill, and good expanding. 
Anxious she weeds the infant heart betimes, 
Ere ill doth rankly bud, and ripen into crimes. 

« Dusky grows the winter ere. 

In hurdled cotes the flocks are penn*d; 
Bright the crackling faggots blaze ; • 
While she Strains the eager gaze. 
O'er the dim vale, to see her husband come. 
With tired, yet willing step, to his warm, happy home. 

"Her beating heart and gladden'd eyes 

Perceive him ope the wicket gate. 
And swift her busy hand supplies * 

The flowing bowl, the steaming plate : 
Her sparkling wine from their own vintage press'd. 
From their own stores her gratelul viands dress'd. 

Lees welcome far the proud collation, 

Cnll'd with painful preparation, 
When earth, and air, and seas have been explored 
For those expensive meats that pile the ConsQl's board !" 
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We now return to the every-day occurrences of life. Among 
these, presentations are important, and well deserving of especial 
remark. 

Consider seriously before you accept a new introduction : and 
this advice applies equally to the young of both sexes. Ever bear 
in mind, that acquaintances are more readily formed than discon- 
tinued ; and that character may be compromised by contact with the 
worthless and dissipated, even if no particular intimacy subsists. All 
proffers of acquaintance should be steadily declined, excepting from 
persons of the highest respectability ; and, on this subject, we recom- 
mend our young friends ever to bear in mind the words of the old 

poet : — 

" If thou with him that haltes da'st dwells 
To learne to halt thou shalt full well." 

Mistrust the prudence or good intentions of any one who presumes 
to introduce a stranger without previously gaining your consent. But 
when this is given, whether you are being presented or are receiving 
a presentation, make a slight and courteous inclination of the head 
which supersedes the stately courtesy of our grandmothers, when 
ladies walked in stiff brocades and hoops, and danced minuets. The 
custom of shaking hands on such occasions is obsolete ; but when 
two ladies who, having been introduced to one another, meet the second 
time, it is both right and friendly to offer the hand. This, however 
does not hold good, if the person introduced is a gentleman ; a bow 
at meeting and parting is alone required ; unless, indeed, the acquaint- 
ance becomes one of long standing. Avoid, however, all formality 
and haste of manner, each of which is inconsistent with self-pos • 
session. 

Should future circumstances arise of a nature sufficient ta justify 
your wishing to discontinue an acquaintance, behave politely, and do 
not fail in respect of manner towards the gentleman or lady whose 
society has ceased to be approved. Any deficiency is highly repre- 
hensible, and cannot be too carefully avoided. If the persons from 
whom you desire to withdraw possess right feelings, they cannot 
disapprove of your conduct. If wanting in this respect, your friends, 
at least, will rightly estimate your reasons for thus acting. Young 
people, who know little of the world and of their own standing in 
society, often fail grievously as regards their manners, when desiring 
to get rid of a previous acquaintance. But they forget that many 
eyes are upon them, and that they are in no small danger of losing 
the good opinion of those whom they most esteem. An instance of 
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the kind arises before our mental yiew ; and we know that such 
circumstances are never recurred to without a feeling of deep regret. 
Many women, who are really ladies, cannot avoid travelliDg 
alone, either in railway-carriages or stage-coaches, or, it may be, 
in crowded steamers, when journeying to a distance. We allude 
especially to those whom the vicissitudes of time have placed in 
circumstances widely different from such as of right belonged to 
them, and who have, perhaps, exchanged ancestral homes, and car- 
riages, ^or a life of dependence or self-exertion. To such we would 
say especially, — ^if, in travelling, yoii are addressed, either by a lady 
or gentleman, in a courteous manner, let your behaviour be dignified 
and polite ; but rem^ber that the acquaintance, if such it may 
be termed, ceases with the occasion that gave rise to it, and that 
casual intercourse gives no possible right to any after recognition. 
Persons are occasionally met with, who, from knowing little as regards 
the usages of society, or ftom a natural overflowing of good humour 
and kindliness of temper, like to make themselves either useful or 
agreeable to strangers, and who take the liberty of .speaking uncere- 
moniously to ladies. Should you meet with such, behave politely, 
but distantly, at first, and you will not be subjected to further 
attentions, which might eventually prove inconvenient or derogatory. 
Be very cautious with regard to letters of introduction, more 
especially when a gentleman is the recipient. The weal or woe of indi- 
viduals may be deeply affected by a letter ; and many a young nan 
seeks naturally to obtain access to the parents or the brother of a 
young lady whom he secretly admires, through the medium of a 
mutual friend. In proportion, therefore, as you are estimated by the 
family to whom the letter is addressed, will be your responsibility. 
Human life resembles a chain, in which the larger links are frequently 
joined together by smaller ones ; and our happiness or misery often 
depends on apparently trivial incidents ; yet nothing is really trivial 
which affects an immortal being. 

The subject of introductory letters has been already treated at 
large ; it is therefore only necessary to mention that, if, through not 
being well acquainted with the rules of etiquette, a stranger calls and 
presents you with a letter, if you know the handwriting, desire the 
lady or gentleman to b^ seated, and enter into conversation ; but if, 
on the contrary, you do not recognise the direction, ask permifision 
to open the letter, and act accordingly. 

We have spoken on the importance of behaving with great can* 
tion, and warned young people to be careful in forming acquaintance; 
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but as good advice is beat enforced by facts, the following narrative 
will close this section of our subject. 

Tear^ have passed away siiice 1;he event took place, but its re- 
membrance still lingers in a solitary village, with its gray Saxon 
church, and row of elms leading to a moated mansion of the olden 
times. Strangers who, attracted by the surpassing beauty of the 
neighbourhood, often spend some days at the village inn, are uni- 
formly directed by their host to visit a small unpretending tomb, of 
foreign marble^ bearing a singular inscription, inasmuch as it relates 
that one who lies beneath died of a broken heart And when they 
ask the old man to tell them why such words were written, he will 
relate an " ower true * but sad history of the quiet sleeper who rests 
with an infant child in that narrow bed« 

That same history, deeply impressed on our memory, is as fol- 
lows. We shall, however, repeat it, as nearly as possible, in the words 
of the narrator :-« 

" Yonder house, whose tall smokeless chimneys are seen among 
the trees, was not always given up to the moths and bats. A power 
of company often met there in past days ; the village used to be all 
alive with the rattling of carriages that came and went ; and many a 
time and often, we had to send over the country for provender, when 
our own grew short in the hunting season. I say toe, because my 
fiather was coachman, and I came, at length, to take the butler's 
place. 

*' Squire Loftos, for so my master was called, lost his wife and an 
infiemt son when he was scarcely of age, and took it so to heart, that 
he never could be persuaded to marry again. < It is of no use,' said 
he, ' for a man to give his hand, when he has no heart to bestow ;' 
and thus thinking he adopted the orphan son of a brother who died 
abroad, and brought him up as his own. Master Loftus was a fine 
youth ; he was so good and generous that all the people loved him. 
But when he came to man's estate, he somewhat disobliged his uncle 
by marrying a young lady who had been his playfellow when he 
drove his hoop idong the terrace walk. She was liie only daughter 
of the clergyman, and a great fiEivourite with the squire ; but her 
father died, and she was thrown upon the wide, bleak world. Not 
knowing what better to do, she went to live as>a sort of companion 
with old Madam Yandever, the Dutch merchant's widow, about thirty 
miles off. Folks said that the dame treated her somewhat harshly ; 
at all events, the love that gladdened her own hearth-stone had 
vanished like a December sun-gleam. But one morning she did not 
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come down to breakfast as usual, and when the servant opened the 
door, her little room was empty. Master Dangerfleld, who lired near 
the town, said that he heard the trampling of horses* feet going fast 
enough by his cottage-door at midnight ; and, by the platter f hey 
made, he thought there must be four of them. * She^s off,' said he, 
*with the young squire,' when the neighbours came running in to tell 
the news next morning; and so it proved. The squire was very 
wroth at first, for he thought to have married his nephew to the gteat 
heiress at Aurisford Park ; but he was soon pretty well reconciled, 
and he said that he did not blame the young lady, who had neither 
kith Dor kin, nor any one to care for her on earth ; but he blamed his 
nephiew for marrying clandestinely, and not asking his consent. 

<<My memory somewhat fails me, and I cannot tell you why it 
was that the young gentleman went abroad on business connected 
with property that had belonged to his mother. I, however, well 
remember that his wife could not accompany him, because of having 
an infant, and that, when he went away, I heard that he told her he 
would soon come back, but that, in the mean time, she must be care- 
ful to keep herself to herself, and make no acquaintances, because 
many eyes were upon her. 

** The poor thing was young and innocent, and knew nothing of 
this evil world ; she found it dull without him, and 'vi^en a gnndish- 
looking lady, who lately came into the neighbourhood where Mrs. 
Loftus lodged at a large gardener's, admired the baby every time she 
called to purchase flowers, and then asked the young mother to give 
it an airing in her carriage with two fine prancing horses, she was 
glad enough. She knew nothing of the world, as I said before — poor 
innocent, how could she, brought up in this quiet village, all out of 
harm's way like ? 

** Well, as 1 was saying, the lady jaunted her about ; and one 
luckless day, when the sheriff was to make his public entrance into 
the county town, the good-for-nothing woman, who well knew that 
it was not for the like of her to be seen in company with such a 
one as Mrs. Loftus, proposed to take her there, saying that she had 
engaged a room at the Royal George, and that they could see the 
whole procession from the balcony. At first the young lady hesitated 
— she thought of her husband's words, and CKCused herself from 
going ; but the would-be gentlewoman could take no denial, and woe 
betide the hour ! the poor thing went with her, like a sheep to the 
butcher's — ^her heart misgiving her all the time, though she hardly 
knew why. 
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'^ Madam's carriage, with her grand liyeries, went flourishing 
along the street till they reached the Eoyal George ; and the master 
of the inn, all unwitting what sort of customer was coming, came 
out in a mighty fuss, with his wife and daughter, and the waiters 
hurrying after, to show th^ great lady into his halcony-room. Pre- 
sently the dogs hegan to hark, and the hoys set up a shout, and all 
the people ran out of their houses to see the coming in of the sheriff, 
with a mighty concourse of country gentry ; hut scarcely had the 
procession got half way hefore the inn, than on Mrs. Loftus' having 
chanced to look round, she saw a stately gentleman, on horseback, 
eyeing her most earnestly ; and then glancing at her companion with 
a look of insufferable contempt, he went on. 

** Poor lady I she quailed before the glance, and her heart re- 
peatedly misgate her, but there was no helping it ; and though she 
wished to decline going out any more with the stranger, she so came 
over her about the child, saying how strong and healthy it grew 
from frequent airings^ that scarcely a day passed in which the mother 
and her baby might not be seen driving about in the woman's open 
carriage. 

" To make short my story, the gentleman who looked so earnestly 
at Mrs. Loftus was no other than the imcle of her husband, who, 
about that time, had purposed in his own mind to invite her .to the 
park, there to await his nephew's return. But seeing her in such 
company, and being of a hasty nature, he listened to the evil words 
of designing persons who sought to put him against her. He wrote, 
accordingly, to his nephew, telling him what he had seen and heard ; 
and his nephew, without taking time to copsider, wrote an angry 
letter to his wife, accusing her of keeping bad company, and not 
minding what he said about acquaintances. 

'* Mrs. Loftus fainted when she received the letter, and was car- 
ried to her bed, which she never again left. She sent a few hurried 
lines, assuring him of her innocence, and begging him to return 
without delay ; and it was well that she did, for her fever rapidly 
increased; and the poor baby, too, fell illl The old servant wlio 
waited upon her told me that it would break a heart of stone to hear 
how, in her delirium, she fancied her husband was in the room, and 
how fervently she declared, again and again, that she had not in- 
tentionally done wrong. At length he came, and his feet scarcely 
touched tiie staifs, so eager was he to reach the room ; but terrible 
was the sight that awaited him. His beautiful baby boy was sleeping 
the sleep of death, and his wife was fast going. Hearing his well- 
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known step, she opened her eyes, and a bright smile played over her 
paleface. 'My husband!' she faintly whispered : and thus aaiying 
she departed. 

>' May-be^*' added the old man, " you would like to look OY«r tiie 
house where they all lived when Mr. Loftus was a boy }" 



CHAPTER Vm. 

BBCSFTION AND ENTERTAINICBNT OF YISITOBS. 

Tm E was, when the master and mistress of a mannon thought them- 
selves under the necessity of attending to their guests with the most 
ceremonious politeness. This was even carried so far that neither 
the one nor tiie other would leave the room without apologising to 
their Mends ; and however important might be the business which 
required attention, it was finished with the least possible delay, lest 
the guests might think themselves neglected. 

Those days have long since passed ; they disappeared witii hag- 
wigs and swords, and laced ruffles, hoop-pettieoats, and high-orowned 
caps. Tou may read concerning them in the *' Spectator " and 
^' Tatler," periodicals which found tiieir way to almost every heart 
or home, and did a very important work among the people of that 
generation. 

Since then a change has passed over England, and the general 
aspect of society has undergone a wondrous transformation. Men 
even of the present day, who went abroad in their youth, and re- 
turned when somewhat advanced in life, fiild most things changed : 
the stem barriers which kept different classes apart are broken 
down, and & freedom of manner is observable that forms a com- 
plete contrast to such as pertained to half a century before the days 
in which we live. Ladies no longer expect or obtain those 
scrupulous attentions which their great-grandmothers thought essen- 
tial to their well-being ; and gentlemen, in their intercourse with one 
another, considerately lay aside the finished politeness that once 
prevailed. 

Now, in order to suggest a happy medium between the state and 
itiffiiees of by-gone days, and the freedom firom all forms of oourtesy 
which is too much gaining ground, we shall devote a <^apter exclu- 
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sively to the subject of reoeiTing and entertaiiung viaitora, — matters 
of no small importance in social etiquette. 

Many young people become embarrsAsed in their cnreumstances 
by keeping too much company when they commence houaekieeping ; 
not from t^e lore of parade, nor yet because their homes seem dull : 
but because they are of kind, and fiiendly diq^tions, and like to 
share their domestic happiness with their mends. To such we would 
recommend the saying of Sully, the .great statesman, who neyer 
swerved from what his duty requifed, or launched into expenses 
which he could not well afford : '^liyo frugally, that you may live 
happily ; abut not your heart agttnst those who have a claim upon 
your hospitality ; but remember, that if they really esteem and lote 
you, they will come, not to look at your table and furniture, but to 
enjoy yourfioeiety." 

Elegant hospitality may be ezerdlaed at a comparatively moderate 
expense, and when' dinner-parties cannot be afibrded, a few frioids 
may be invited to spend an eveniag. Such social meetings serve to 
keep <up good feelings among neighbours and acquaintances, and often 
promote improvement. 

Supposing, however, that a spacious liouae and liberal establish- 
ment permit the full ezerdae of that Christian virtue which the 
apostle Peter so much oonmends (1 Pet iv. 9), we remind our readers 
that, in order to- receive visitors in a manner that tends to mutual 
satisfaction, the rooms assigned for their use ^ouid be well furnished, 
and that every requisite for comfort i^ould be provided. Be very 
careful cm this pdnt. Look well to the arrangement of the dressing 
or sleeping rooms. A small table with a writing-desk and stand, 
a wax taper, and a box of oongreves, are indispensable; as also 
writing-paper and sealing-wax, and a few books suited to the sup- 
posed taste of the visitor. Ladies and gentlemen generally provide 
tiiemaelves with writing materials; but the case may be otherwise, 
and at all events the attention is gratifying. Be not so merciless as 
to invite people to visit you in cold weather without giving them' a 
fire in their bed-room; nor content yourself with saying, ** Would you 
like to hove a fire !" Few persons, if asked, will accept the chilling 
courtesy; and sad is tiie glance which a shivering visitor instinc- 
tively gives to the cold grate when first shown into the bed-room. If 
you cannot afford to make your Mends comfortable, do not invite 
them — at least in cold weather. 

Hospitality is a bounden duty, and all who are blessed with a 
liberal income ought, in aU friendliness, to exercise it. The obliga- 
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tions which it enjoins may occasionally be somewhat irksome and 
fatiguing ; but, like all other requirements, they become light and 
pleasant when performed with a right disposition. Men and women 
are not designed to lire alone, to shut themselves up in handsome 
houses, and to enjoy the blessingB that are assigned them in a spirit 
of exclusiveness. Nature will teach them this, if they look no higher 
for instruction than the beautifhl flowers that adorn their pleasure 
grounds. These all keep open house for innumerable bees and 
butterflies, and winged or creeping insects. Their small banquets 
are always spread ; their hospitable cups are ever full ; and they, 
moreoyer, diffuse their beauty and their fragrance for the good of 
those who are around them. 

The great art of pleasing is to put eyery one at ease. Enable your 
guests, therefore, to feel themselves at home ; and be it your desire, 
by eyery kind appUance, to foster this agreeable feeling. If they 
become inmates for some time, it ia well to giye them a little insight 
into your mode of life ; and place within their reach such books as 
may amuse or interest them. They will then readily understand 
that your ayocations, whateyer they may be, either as regards your 
domestic occupations, the education of your children, or your garden, 
will occupy you till luncheon time. After which it is required of yon, 
as mistress of the house, to remain with your friends, in order to con- 
duce to their amusement. If a carriage is kept, you will probably 
propose a driye, and show them some object of interest in the 
neighbourhood. If such is not the case, you can propose walking 
in the gardens or pleasure grounds, unless an early dinner hour 
admits, in summer, of an eyening driye, or lengthened walk, a custom 
adopted by many families in the country, and which is productiye of 
muoh enjoyment. Be yery careful that you neyer inyite more 
guests than you can agreeably entertain; and avoid that afifected 
freedom of manner which leaves some of your visitors to saunter 
about, and amuse themselves as best they can, while you are driving 
or walking with one or two especial favourites. 

If anything occurs in your domestic concerns to vex or ruffle 
your temper, do not annoy your guests by relating your grievances. 
It is unkind to them, and tends to mar their pleasure, without being 
of advantage to yoursell Some people possess the enviable talent of 
rendering happy every one with whom they come in contact They 
are endowed, also, with considerable discernment of oharaoter, and 
know how to call forth the peculiar talents and perfections of others, 
while they encourage the tiinid, and gently repress the encroaching. 
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Such, however, may not he your privilege ; hut an eatnest wish to 
promote the happiness of your guests is within your power, and can- 
not fail to shed a halo of cheerfulness around you. 

But, while speaking of the faculty possessed hy some persons of 
eliciting moral or mental excellence, remember that this is effected 
rather hy mind than words ; that it resembles the influence of the 
sun in showery weather, when flowers may be almost seen to grow 
beside your path. It is the very reverse of showing people "off by 
forcing theni to converse for the amusement of your company on 
subjects which belong to their professions. Thus, for instance, if a 
physician be your guest, do not appeal to him with reference to medical 
science ; if an artist, do not begin talking to him about painting or 
music ; — such want of tact may occasion considerable embarrassment 
It is very different from giving an opportunity to converse on subjects 
that will add to the instruction and enjoyment of others. 

Your own conversation should be such as becomes a well-bred 
woman. Never so far forget your standing in society as to entertain 
your visitors with recounting the failings of mutual acquaintances. 
** Love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous ;" consider others, when 
they betray the weakness, or, it may be, the evils to which tJl are 
liable ; and avoid, with the utmost circumspection, backbiting and 
detraction of every kind. We once heard an unthinking hostess ask 
a mild and kindly-tempered visitor her opinion of another lady, and 
witnessed the annoyance which it occasioned.' The individual to 
whom the question was put would not utter an untruth ; neither did 
she wish to express an imfavourable opinion, and therefore remained 
silent. Do not err in this respect, and be very cautious of repeating 
anecdotes which tend to detract from others. A story may not be 
true — ^very probably it is not, and at all events it is not your business 
to disseminate evil surmisings. 

Commend liberally whenever truth permits. You have yet to 
learn the power of spoken words, if you have never witnessed nor ex- 
perienced the glow of delight, and the incentive to generous exertion, 
which praise, well and judiciously bestowed, produces, especially on 
the young find timid. 

When morning visitors are announced, rise and advance towards 
them. If a lady enters, request her to be seated on a sofa; but if 
advanced in life, or the visitor be an elderly gentleman, insist on their 
accepting an easy chair, and place yourself by them. If several ladies 
arrive at the same time, pay due respect to age or rank, and seat them 
in the most honourable places ; — ^these, in winter, are beside the fire. 
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Supposing that a young lady ocoupies such a seat, and a lady older 
than herself^ or superior in condition, enters the room, she must rise 
immediately, and having courteously offered her place to the nev 
' comer, take another in a different part of the room. 

If a lady is engaged with her needle when a yisitor arriYes, she 
ought to discontinue her wprk, unless requested to do otherwise ; and 
not even then must it be resumed, unless on very intimate terms with 
her acquaintance. When this, however, is the case, the hostess may 
herself request permission to do so. To continue working duxiog a 
visit of ceremony would be extremely discourteous ; and we cannot 
avoid hinting to our lady-readers, tliat even when a particular friend 
is present for only a short time, it is somewhat inconsistent with eti- 
quette to keep their eyes fixed on a crochet or knitting-book, appa^ 
rently engaged in counting stitches, or unfolding the intricacies of a 
pattern. We have seen this done, and are, therefore, careful to wan 
them on the subject. There are many kinds of light and elegant, 
and even useful work, which do not require dose attention, and may 
be profitably pursued; and such we recommend to be always on the 
work-table at those hours which, according to established^ piaetioe, 
are given to social intercourse. 

It is generally customary in the country to offer refreshment to 
morning visitors. If they come from a considerable distance, and 
are on intimate terms, hospitality requires that you should invite them 
to take luncheon. In town it is otherwise, and you are not expected 
to render any courtesy of the kind, except to aged or feeble persom, 
or to some one who, perhaps, is in affliction, and to whom the utmost 
kindliness should be ^own. 

When yo&r visitor is about to take leave, rise, and accompany her 
to the door, mindful, at the same time, that the bell is rung, in order 
that a servant may be in attendance. If the master of the house is 
present, as hinted in a previous chapter, and a lady is just going away, 
he must offer her his arm, and lead her to the hall or passage door. 
If her carriage be in waiting, he wUl, of course, hand her into it. 
These attentions are slight, and some persons may think they axe 
scarcely worth noticing. Nevertheless, they are importanti and we 
are the more earnest to press them on the attention of our readers, 
because we have witnessed the omission of such acts of courtesy in 
families whore a very different mode of conduct might be expected. 

And here, turning aside for a brief space from the subject-matter 
of our discourse, we desire earnestly to impress upon mothers who 
have sons growing up, the great importance of early imbuing thea 
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with the principles of true politeness, snd consequent attention to its 
most trifling ohsenrances. What matters it if a tall lad pushes into a 
room hefore one of his mother's yisitors ; or, if he chance to see her 
going into church, instead of holding the door in a gentlemanly 
manner, he lets it swing in her face when he has himself entered ; or 
whether he comes into the drawing-room ' with his hat on, unohser- 
vant of lady visitors, or lolls in an arm-chaip reading the newspaper ? 
** What signifies it ?** some will say — " why tease, a youth ahout such 
matters ? He will learn manners as he grows up." We think other- 
wise, and do not scruple to affirm, that he can never learn real gen- 
tlemanly politeness from any one hut his mother. The neglect of 
small courtesies in early life, and the outward or mental boorishness 
to which it leads, has been, to our certain knowledge, a more fruitful 
source of wretchedness in many homes, than we have either time or' 
inclination to relate. 

But to return from this digression to the subject of visitors, and 
the etiquette with regard to them that ought to be observed,->we 
again repeat, that whether you are mistress of a mansion or a cottage, 
and invite a friend to share your hospitality, you must endeavour, by 
every possible means, to render the visit agreeable. This should be 
done without apparent effort, that the visitor may feel herself to be a 
partaker in your home enjoyments, instead of finding that you put 
yourself out of the way to procure extraneous pleasures. It is right 
and proper that you seek to make the time pass lightly ; but if, on the 
other hand, you let a visitor perceive that the whole tenor of yoiir 
dally concerns is altered on her account, a degree of depression will 
be felt, and the pleasant anticipations which she most probably en- 
tertained will fall to be realized. Let your friend be assured, from 
your manner, that her presence is a real enjoyment to you — an incen- 
tive to recreations which otherwise would not be thpught of in the 
common routine of life. 

Endeavour to retain your friends as long as they like to prolong 
their visit When they intimate an intention to leave you, if you 
really desire their continuance somewhat longer, frankly say so. 
Should they, however, have fixed the time, and cannot prolong their 
stay, facilitate their going by every means in your power; and, while 
you kindly invite them to renew their visit, point out to them any 
places of interest on the* road, and furnish such information as you 
possess. 

We presume that few people will leave a friend's house without 
some expression of regret, and some acknowledgment proffered for 
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the pleasure that has been afforded them. Instances to the contrary 
have come within our knowledge, and therefore we remind our youth- 
ful readers especially, that this small act of politeness is indispensa- 
ble, not in the form ora set speech, but by a natural flowing forth of 
right feeling. It is also proper, on returning home, to inform your 
friends of your safe arrival ; the sense which you entertain of their 
hospitality, and the gratification derived £:om your visit, may be also 
gracefully alluded to. 

An excellent custom prevails in some families of inviting their 
guests for a given period. Thus, for example, an invitation is sent, 
stating that a friend's company is requested on a certain d«iy, men- 
tioning also for what length of time, and if a carriage cannot be 
offered to meet the visitor, stating expressly the best mode of coming 
and going. We recommend this admirable plan to the master and 
mistress of every dwelling which is sufficiently capacious to admit of 
receiving an occasional guest. A young lady is perhaps invited to 
spend a little time in the country, but she cannot possibly understand 
whether the invitation extends to a few days, or a week, or a month, 
and consequently is much puzzled with regard to the arrangement of 
her wardrobe. Domestic consultations are held ; the letter is read 
over and over again ; every one gives a different opinion, and when | 
the visit is entered upon, somewhat of its pleasure is marred through , 
the embarrassment occasioned by not knowing when to propose taking 
leave. | 

The chain which binds society together is formed of innumerable ' 
links. Let it be your part to keep those links imiformly bright ; and 
to see that neither dust nor rust accumulate upon them. j 



CHAPTER IX. 

SALUTATION AND LEAVE-TAKING HABITS TO BE AVOIDED. 

We have frequently admired the Oriental modes of salutation, and of 
taking leave, and wished that similar manners could be introduced 
into our usual forms of speech at meeting and parting with our friends. 
We are, in many respects, a poetic people : the Irish are eminently 
so, and the Scotch dwell in a very land of song and poetry ; and 
yet, whether English, Scottish, or Irish, nothing can be more ungrace- 
ful than many of our customary fashions of speech — viz., "How d' ye 
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do ?" — " Hope you are well !" and it happens, occasionallyy that the 
person who makes the inquiry never waits for an answer, but, anti- 
cipating the same que^^n, responds in the same breath — " Very well, 
thank you." A bystander is often amused with these inquiries and 
rejoinders, w^ile the persons who are thus occupied certainly do not 
hear, or elise are so much accustomed to them, that they fall upon the 
ear li)s6 the tickings/ of their own watches. 

It is not our purpose to suggest any alteration in our national 
phraseology, nor the substitution of — " Peace be with you," or — 
^^ May your way be prosperous," in place of the aboye-named phrases ; 
^Imt we certainly suggest the desirableness of substituting for those 
inele^a]^ modes of speech a graceful bow on entering the drawing- 
room, or wl^en acquaintances chance to meet in passing. That quiet 
community of Christians who are known by the name of ^* Friends," 
always wish one Smother " Farewell," when they part — 

** A word that must be, and hath been, 
A word that makes us linger, yet farewelL'* 

This simple and pleasing kind of leave-taking pleases us extremely. 
It seems like giving a blessing to those from whom we are about to 
separate, and is analogous to the Oriental phraseology already noticed. 
We again repeat, that we have no thought of recommending an abrupt 
change in the forms of domestic salutation which have descended from 
sire to son, although we think that a modification might be advisable. 

We do not dislike the " Good morning" or " Good evening" of our 
ancestors. There is something very kindly in the wish ; and its ex- 
pression sounds pleasant, as denoting that the speaker desires all 
good to attend the person with whom he has, perhaps, enjoyed a few 
minutes of gratifying intercourse. Our war is solely against the 
" How d' ye do ?" and the " Very well, I thank you," which grates 
upon our mental sensibilities. To those, however, who still cling to 
** familiar household words," we cannot avoid mentioning, that the 
former mode of salutation is inadmissible towards a superior — ^inex- 
pedient to a slight acquaintance; but, wherever professed, should 
be used with apparent interest, and as if actuated by kindness and 
sincerity. When the inquiry thus courteously made, is answered, 
express your hope that the family of your friend is well, inquiring, at 
the same time, respecting any absent relatives — ^whether they have 
written lately, and if the news is favourable. Solicitude, thus frankly 
expressed, as regards the absent, is always well received, and is pecu- 
liarly acceptable. It touches a chord in the human heart which 
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promptly vibrates, and with none so readily as those who dwell com- 
paratively alone, and whose dearest connections are far distant. 

When calling on an invalid, or on one who has recently reooyered 
£rom illness, inquire of the servant concerning the^ health of yoar 
friend, and manifest your interest by saying — " Lam happy to hear 
that .you are better," or, *' I am concerned to find that you are not so 
well." If the master of the house, or one of the children, is indis- 
posed, ask particularly how they are, and express your sympathy. 
A lady will not, of course, be very particular in giving utterance to 
her concern, if, on entering the drawing-room, she finds a gentleman 
indisposed, even if previously acquainted ; she will, however, seek to 
inform herself relative to the health of his. family, as if thoughtful on 
their account. 

Such inquiries among Mends are widely different from a familSAT 
habit in which some persons indulge — ^viz., of questioning indi- 
viduals with whom they are very slightly acquainted, as regards 
the welfare of each member of their household. We have heard such 
j)eople, after making especial inquiries of a lady with respect to her- 
self, proceed to include her husband, and then pass on to her brother 
or sister-in-law, and, it may be, to the parents of hei* husband, till 
the poor lady has been wearied with answering questions, and is, 
perhaps, kept waiting in' a crowded street, through which passengers 
are jostling and pushing. Instances of the kind frequently occur, 
and are often occasioned either by a degree of awkwardness, or by ■ 
really not knowing how to pass gracefully on after proffiaiing the 
usual courtesies. 

Carefully avoid suggesting painful or annoying thoughts to the j 
minds of others. Some people have no delicacy of feeling — ^no per- 
ception of what is proper to be done or avoided ; nothing, in short, of 
that propriety which shrinks from giving pahi. For example, what 
can be miore shocking than to say to a husband — " How ill your wife 
looks!" or to a wife, the same with regard to her husband; or to 
make remarks of a depressing nature relative to the health of a fiiend ' 
or relative ; and yet we have known this done from the mere love of ! 
talking. We have seen, too, an affectionate daughter saddened almost 
beyond endurance, by being reminded that her father or mother , 
was getting old ; and the informant did not scruple to add, that I 
really the one or the other appeared to be very failing, instancing, ■ 
at the same time, as if to prevent any possibility of misapprehension, \ 
that a great change has been perceptible within a short time. We I 
remember another instance of similar impropriety. Two ladies were | 
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walking together, on their return from church, both in deep mourn- 
ing, one of them a widow, when thej were approached by an ac- 
quaintance of ^ the slightest description, who came to meet them with 
a broad smile, and look of inquisitiyeness, saying — " I'm sorry to see 
you in deep mourning." Conduct of this kind is past endurance, and 
the person who is .guilty of it has no right to complain if a cut direct 
is the consequence. 

"We further caution our readers to avoid making inquiries respecting 
the state of mind of a deceased friend or relatiye, when paying a visit of 
condolence. Such inquiries are extremely offensive.. What right have 
you to put yourself in the place of a confessor, or to wring an answer 
from some bereaved one, who perchance has no sure hope as respects 
the departed? It may be that the subject of your inquiry has led a 
careless life, and death has stolen in unawares ; or that a few parting 
words alone betokened that the soul had become awake to its perilous 
condition. If such has been the case, how harrowing are all such 
questions, the more especially when the afflicted relative is fully aware 
that whatever information can be elicited will be repeated from house 
to house ! Do not think the caution needless. Instances occur to us 
in which kind and well-bred persons have so far forgotten themselves 
as to fall into this error, and we desire especially to warn our readers 
on the subject. 

Invalids often acquire a most imdesirable habit of speaking at 
large concerning their ailments to those who may chance to call. We 
are acquainted with many such ; one, especially, a gentlewoman of 
somewhat high degree, who uniformly entertains her visitors with 
recapitulating the symptoms of her malady, and the prescriptions of 
her doctor, accurately relating how many hours she lies awake at 
night, and how many times in the day her draughts are taken. 
Neither is she content without giving them a true, and faithful 
account as respects her appetite, and, as a matter of course, what she 
has had for breakfast or dinner. This done, she generally complains 
of neglect on the part of her friends and relations, and draws a dole- 
ful comparison between the present degenerate age and that Elysium 
of grumblers — the past, when young people knew how to behave to 
their betters. We cannot enter into the grievances of which this 
lady complains, but we well know that all persons uniformly dislike 
such narratives as the one in which she excels ; that, moreover, those 
who are much older listen only from politeness, making their escape 
when a break in the discourse ensues, and letting as much time as 
possible elapse before repeating their visits. 
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Elderly persons, likewise, sometimeB adopt the sftme habit, and, 
instead of rendering themselves agreeable and attractiTe, driTe 
away their younger relatives, who would gladly render them every 
possible attention. They complain of neglect, and say that no one 
cares for old people. Our experience inclines us to take a very dif- 
ferent view of the matter ; judging of others by ourselyes, and carry- 
ing back our thoughts to days long past, we confidently assert that 
a strong feeling of love and reverence prevails towards those who are 
advanced in life. True it is, that if the aged and invalids will teaxe 
their youthful visitors with recapitulating* aU their pains and aches» 
and with tii'esome repetitions of what the medical man either pre- 
scribes or else forbids, no one cares to listen ; but if^ remembering ' 
past days, when the future seemed as an unlimited horizon^ and the * 
present was decked with rainbow tints, they stud^ to please and to I 
attract, they will have bright and loving eyes looking to them with 
that undefinable emotion which may be more readily felt than de- 
scribed, and warm hearts bounding with joy towards them. 

We well remember, in our days of buoyant feeling, the delight 
with which we used to run into our little garden, and gather the 
choicest fruits or flowers, as small presents with which to fill our 
baskets ; and how quietly we used to sit beside our aged friends — 
ay! beside their beds often, when no longer able to remain in their 
elbow-chairs. Pilgrims were they, who had seen much of this world's 
cares, as well as joys; but they loved young people, and drew forth 
from their ardent feelings, as from wells of gushing waters, the full 
fiowing of affection in return. Vividly before our mental Yiew up 
rises one such pUgiim — a lady who, in youth, had been eminently 
beautiful. As years passed on, and she advanced to that serene and 
dignified period in human life, when the mortal traveller seems to 
have reached the confines of both worlds, and to be waiting only for 
a summons to depart, the love of God which glowed in her heart 
gave to her sweet and venerable countenance an indescribable ex- 
pression, which appeared to partake far more of the heavenly country 
to which she was advancing, than of the earthly one she was about 
to leave. 

The Indians of North America observq an admirable rule in their 
social intercourse, and that is, of speaking only one at a time. ^Te 
earnestly recommend, for the better preservation of domestic qniet. 
ness, the unqualified adoption of this simple rule in all families. While 
writing on the subject, two sisters are remembered by us, whom we 
cannot do better Uian present to our readers as examples, or rather 
i 
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beacons &'om which they may take warning and beware» The sisters 
are sensible people, and by no means deficient in good manners, but 
they uniformly speak at the same time, and it is consequently ex- 
tremely difficult to unravel the thread of their discourse. If, for 
instance, a yisitor chances to call shortly after the two sisters hare 
heard an excellent sermon, or been to some public exhibition, they 
Bimultaneously commence telling what they have heard or seen. 
The elder begins, and ihe younger nearly repeats her sister's words, 
after the fashion of a wood-side echo — ^yet not like the echo which 
waits for the last word spoken, and then recapitulates it in her own 
sweet, soft, unearthly voice — ^but talking both at once, till the unfor- 
tunate visitor, catching up one sentence, then another, while endea- 
vouring earnestly to comprehend the narrative, which is, perhaps, 
extremely interesting, becomes at length nearly bewildered, and goes 
away, mentally exclaiming — '^ What an intolerable clacking V We 
have seen, likewise, three or four gentlemen stan^ng at the corner 
of a street, evidently discoursing on some important topic, which they 
strive to explain to an unfortunate listener, for whose benefit the 
explanation is intended. Alas, for hifn ! he looks from face to face, as 
if their varied expressions might help him to understand the purport 
of their words ; but the longer he listens, the more bewildered he 
evidently becomes, and the more earnest are also his instructors that 
he may clearly imderstan4 the bearings of their subject. 

Many people accustom themselves to repeat what they have just 
said. They do not remember that if a tale twice told is wearisome, 
equally so is a twice told sentence* Not contented with mentioning 
some striking fact, they go over it again, seemingly lest their auditors 
should forget what they have just heard; and l^us, instead of being 
listened to with pleasure, they are often avoided in society. They 
remind us of a lady who was much displeased with her servant for 
neglecting one of her directions, when sent on an errand. *' Would 
you believe il," said the mistress, ** that stupid girl forgot to get the 
dherries, though I told her of it at least twenty times!" ^'No 
wonder," thought the lady addressed; *^ half that number would have 
puzzled me." 

All such peculiarities as thosb to which we have adverted are 
breaches of etiquette, and should be carefully guarded against. Whis- 
pering, also, in company, is most undesirable ; and while speaking on 
the subject we would notice a certain impropriety, which chiefly 
occurs among those who pique themselves on their good manners ; 
and that is, bowing, or cuftseying, or whispering, or smiling, in those 
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hours which ought to be visry differently occupied, and which are 
utterly inconsistent with the duty and true intent of our entering 
places appropriated to religious worship. In this matter we may 
take an example from men who are very differently circnmatanced 
from ourselves, on whom the true light of religion has never shone. 
Mahometans uniformly observe great reverence in their mosques; 
and travellers relate, that grandees of the first quality, equally with 
persons of humble rank — of the nearest relationship and intimate ac- 
quaintance — ^pass one another, unknowingly as it were, and unknown, 
as if their minds were suitably and solemnly engaged, and themselves 
having respect only to the propriety of their demeanour in the con- 
venitions of their erroneous worship. Such examples are deserving 
of imitation, and we shall do well to remember the solemn and holy 
purpose of our assembling together. Be watchful, also, that you do 
not offend against propriety — ^we might almost say against tiie eti- 
quette of the Sabbath — ^in returning homeward, because we are 
enjoined not to think our own thoughts, nor to speak our own words, 
on the day of rest. How many people, on the contrary, after leaving 
church, begin to expatiate about the dresses of those who worshipped 
with them ! Strange it seems, that the two brief hours of divine 
service should be thus desecrated, and l^at rational beings, who have 
joined in solemn prayer, and listened to words of the highest import- 
ance, should thus so soon forget themselvoq. 

While taking to ourselves somewhat of the character of censors, 
in pointing out those breaches of good manders which often render 
people, otherwise agreeable, extremely tiresome, we must enlarge on 
a subject that deserves considerable reprehension, nan^ely, a certain 
frivolous kind of falsehood, which ought to be held in greater detesta- 
tion than is commonly the case. We mean a neglect of promises 
made on small and indifferent occasions, such as parties of pleasure, 
or visiting places of public interest, museums and exhibitions. Many 
causes may be assigned for this bad habit : in one it reaolts from 
vanity, in another from an ill-directed mind. Charles Fribel never 
keeps the hour of appointment; but he is an insignificant person, and 
every one knows the reason of his ill manners. He cannot be igno- 
rant that it would be impossible for him to make any figure in com- 
pany, except by occasioning some little distiirbance at his entry; and 
he therefore takes care to come in when he thinks the company are 
just seated. He occupies his place, after discomposing eveiy one^ and 
desires there may be no ceremony ; after which he begins to call him- 
self a most unfortunate creature in disappointing so many parties that 
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he "was invited to elsewhere. It is the vanity of this foolish young 
man to name persons of wealth or quality, and to acquaint the master 
of the house that he rather preferred dining with him than accepting 
any other invitation among the many which he declared had heen 
sent him. Every one sees through such a flimsy disguise, and in- 
wardly pities or despises the person of whom we speak. But there 
are others, of a superior description, who fall into the same fault, 
and for their sakes we shall extend our admonitions a little further^ 
selecting from among our acquaintance an individual of great merit, 
who is fast losing the respect of his friends by persevering in this 
lingentlemanly mode of behaviour. 

Henry Courtney, for by this name we shall introduce him to our 
readers, possesses naturally an excellent disposition, and yet he does 
not scruple to keep a whole company waiting, out of respect to him, 
either for their dinner, or from some distant object of interest, while 
he is finishing a favourite book, or is loitering away his time. Occa- 
sionally an excuse is sent for not coming at all, when every one 
is tired ; or else he arrives so late that the company have only to 
lament that they neglected matters of moment to meet^ him whom 
they find a trifler. This want of attention to the most common rules 
of politenete has already cost him several friends ; and now, when 
he is invited to a dinner party or excursion, his promises are not 
depended on. Hence it happens that he often comes in at the piiddle 
of a meal, secretly slighted by the guests, and disliked by the ser- 
vants, who are, perhaps, sufficiently fatigued by long waiting. The 
constant offending in this way has a very bad effect upon the mind 
of him who is guilty ; it is a species of falsehood, and makes the 
individual inattentive to the sacredness of truth, even when a pro- 
mise is on his lips. Being unmindful in small things, if anything 
can be called small which is morally wrong, his conscience becomes 
deadened; and when a great temptation occurs he has no strength 
wherewith to stand his ground. Phocion, beholding a worthy orator, 
while making a magnificent speech to the people, full of vain pro- 
mises, characterized him graphically thus — *^ Methinks," said he, 
<* I am now fixing my eyes on a cypress-tree ; it has all the pomp 
and beauty imaginable in its branches, leaves, and height, but alas ! 
it bears no fruit!" The remark of this enlightened heathen often 
comes to our remembrance, when recurring to such vain and frivolous 
persons as the young man concerning whose fault we have just been 
speaking. 
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CHAPTER X 

FAMILY DUTIES. — PRECOGNITIONS, ETC. 

A FEW unseemly habits, and strange " household words," etill lisger 
beside our hearths, and these we desire to point out, that our readers 
may avoid them. 

We refer, in the first place, to a custom which some married ladies 
unthinkingly adopt, of calling their husbands simply by their sur- 
names., It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the mindy that 
mutual respect is the basis of true affection ; and although it may 
seem a light matter in the domestic circle whether this or that mode 
of speech is adopted, it is not so in reality. Children and servantt 
are greatly influenced by outward demeanour; and the wife who 
allows herself to address her husband ia a manner derogatory to his 
high standing as the head of his house, goes far towards lesseniiig 
him in the opinion of the family. 

The husband, on his part, is equally bound to show all due respect 
to his wife. Nothing can be more inconsistent with true politeness, 
or more injurious, than the habit of finding fault with trifles, and that 
in the hearing of others. Every human being has an innate percep- 
tion of what is right ; and the man, therefore, who speaks unadvisedly 
to his wife, lowers himself more than he is aware. In many cases, 
unhappily, a feeling of dislike springs up, which no succeeding circum- 
stance can eradicate — a feeling also very near akin to .contempt; for who 
can feel much respect for an individual who knows not how to govern 
himself ? Often, in our young days, have w^ heard a gez^^rous-minded 
boy strongly animadvert on unkind or taunting words addressed by 
an irritable father to his meek and tearful mother. In the nursery, 
too, similar remarks have been made, most unfitting, and, doubtless, 
very wrong, yet such as the unguarded conduct of which we spesk 
has elicited from those who heard them, when waiting, perhaps, at 
table, and which have been repeated by one servant to another. 

Equally undesirable is a habit adopted by some married people, 
of bantering one another before their children. They do not consider 
the effect which such trifling produces. The consequences, more- 
over, are often serious. The husband who gives a ridiculous name 
to his wife, and raises a laugh at her expense, is not aware that he 
lowers himself by so doing. i 

Heads o'f families should never lose sight of the responsible posi- 
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tion in which they are placed, nor permit any approach to familiarity 
on the part of their children. We are often pained with hearing the 
half-joking way in which some parents, mothers especially, allow 
themselves to be addressed by their grown-up sons and daughters, 
i^ho do not scruple, on other occasions, to contradict them, and to 
advance their own opinions with the utmost pertinacity. This ought 
not to be ; and if the first approach to such an undesirable habit was 
decidedly checked, much after inconvenience would be spared. Why, 
for instance, should young people be allowed to find, in the words 
and actions of their mother, a constant subject for giggling ^ Why, if 
the horses start, when driving out, or if, in walking through a field, 
a fierce animal looks defiance, or a savage dog rushes with loud barks 
from the farmer's yard, and the mother is naturally alarmed— are 
these incidents to be repeated with peals of laughter, and ** good 
stories" made out of them ? Why, also, should boys, when grown 
up to manhood, lay aside the honoured name of " Father," and sub- 
stitute in its place that of " Governor ? " Everything is undesirable 
which tends to lessen filial respect ; and though some persons may 
incline to say — '^ What signifies a name ? Surely it is of no conse- 
quence whether a youth calls his father * governor,' or whether he 
uses the common term," — ^we incline to a different view of the 
matter. "Father" is a sacred name; it is given by God himself; 
and he who rises into its fulness, and stands as a father to his chil- 
dren, occupies a place of the highest moment. His children ought, 
consequently, to give him the name that is assigned to him, and to 
recognise in his sacred standing an office which must not be lightly 
spoken of. How ridiculous and irreverent would it sound, if a 
daughter chose to call her mother " Governess !" No one, we believe, 
ever thought of doing- this, and yet an equally incongruous appella- 
tion is very frequently given by sons to their father. 

In speaking to a Jady respecting the gentleman to whom she is 
married, it is not consistent with the rules of etiquette to say " your 

husband." Politeness requires the substitution of " Mr. ;" 

and in this respect the mode of inquiry, when speaking of a married 
lady, is the same. Neither is it proper to say to an acquaintance, 
" How is your father or mother ?" 

Toung persons fall into erroneous habits from the want of thought ; 
it is therefore needful to remind our friends of certain small discre- 
pancies, as regards good breeding, which they should carefully avoid. 
Among these is an affectation of passing for geniuses and originals, 
which, however, rather implies a foolish desire of being noticed, than 
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actual thoughtlessness, and which often leads to negligence in dress 
and manners. Such vain people think it extremely interesting to 
appear ahsent in company. If any one speaks to them, they abruptly 
say yes, or no. They are very fond of appearing absorbed in medi- 
tation, and are delighted beyond measure if any one observes their 
eccentricity. 

With reference to Conversation, it is also necessary to point out 
some improprieties and omissions, totally at variance with good 
breeding. 

Let a person speak to you ever so stupidly or frivolously, it is the 
height of ill manners not to pay attention to what he says. Nay, if 
he even force his conversation upon you, do not look out of the window, 
or assume the appearance of being perfectly indifferent. Such kind 
of demeanour is telling him, in express terms, that you think him not 
worth listening to. Besides, you cannot pay any one more flattering 
attention than by that delicate deference which possibly involyes 
somewhat of a sacrifice, but which is worth >makingl 

Carefully avoid the habit of sauntering into a room without 
attending to any thing that passes; perhaps thinking of a trifling 
matter that ought not to occupy the attention, or, most probably, not 
thinking at all. In this manner hours are often spent, that might 
otherwise be employed to advantage ; and those rules of politeness, 
which enjoin that every one should bear a part in society, are entirely 
put aside. Wherever you are, take an interest in all that passes; 
observe the character of the persons you are with, and listen to the 
subjects of their conversation. 

Habitual inattention is characteristic of a weak mind. The man 
who gives way to it is little else than a trifler — a mere blank in 
society. When we hear any one say, in reply to a question con- 
cerning what was said or done in his presence, that truly he did not 
mind it, we are ready to ask him what else he had to do. 

Bad habits are easily acquired. Young people, therefore, when 
going into the world, must take care especially to avoid them. Among 
such as are utterly subversive of all politeness, is a peculiarity of 
manner which may best be understood by negatives. It is neither 
inattention, nor affectation, nor moroseness, but a shutting up of a 
man within himself, scarcely listening when addressed, and taking i 
not the slightest interest in whatever conversation is going on. 

Avoid speaking of your acquaintance with great persons, and con- 
cerning the price which you give for every thing you purchase ; some 
vain persons do this to be thought of consequence, but in general they 
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will, sooner or later, contradict themselves, and be subjected to the 
greatest derision. 

Boastful people, and such as disregard truth, are generally 
ahunned. Their offences, in the lowest point of view, are against the 
etiquette of society ; for who will toleratd having his name brought 
forward, as if on terms of intimacy, by any one whom he may chance 
to have once invited to his table ? Be careful, further, of intruding 
upon persons of rank, and never allow yourself to be regarded as a 
hapger-on, who may be had at any time to fill up a vacant place. 
Pay all proper respect to those who are placed in superior stations ; 
but remember what is due to yourself. 

An anecdote, which bears expressly on the subject of Intrusion, 
has been related as of somewhat recent occurrence. It may not, 
perhaps, be known to many of our readers, and we shall, therefore, 
venture to introduce it : — 

An individual who filled a gentlemanly position in the world, and 
deriyed an excellent income froift a place in some public office, dined 
one day at the Beefsteak Club, where he sat next to a man of the 
highest rank — a noble duke — who converse4 most affably with him 
on the general topics of the day. A short time after, the same indi- 
vidual chancing to meet His Grace in the street, and encouraged by 
his previous condescension, accosted him most familiarly by saying — 
" Ah, my lord, how d'ye do ?" The duke, who was not a little sur- 
prised, answered by saying-^" May I know. Sir, to whom I have the 
honour of speaking ?" drawing himself up at the same time. *' Oh ! 
why-r-don't you know ? — ^we dined together, at the Beefsteak Club, 
the other evening ! I'm Mr. Salcombe, of the Treasury." " Then," 
said the duke, turning away, *^ Mr. Salcombe, of the Treasury, I wish 
you a good morning !" 

Be careful, therefore, with regard to claiming acquaintance. If 
introduced to a nobleman, and even invited to his table, should you 
meet him again elsewhere, leave him to make the first recognition. 
If you act otherwise, and he does not chance to be in a kindly mood, 
he may possibly behave as if he thought that you took too great a 
liberty ; and this should be carefully avoided. Do not imagine that 
because people are o{ high rank, they cannot do an uncourteous action, 
nor yet that persons'^ huihble stations cannot be well bred. If such 
is your opinion, an extei^ive acquaintance with the world will soon 
undeceive you. True politeness does' not exclusively pertain to birth 
and station ; it is found equally in small dwellings as in palaces. 
A high sense of honour, a love of truth, delicacy of manner, and strict 
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adherence to right principles, are the essential characteristics of a 
gentleman. ^ 

When oonyersing with titled persons, you must not address them 
as " My lord," or " My lady ;" neither ought you to use the phrase 
at all ; hut you may show that you are aware of their claim to the 
distinction, by saying incidentally, " your ladyship." Here it may 
not be irrelevant to mention that lord and lady are words of Saxon 
origin ; the first is derived from laford^ signifying loaf-giver, and was 
assigned to men of rank, in consequence of their maintaining a number 
of retainers, or dependents, at their own expense ; the second, lafdian, 
in like manner implies loaf-server, because the lady of the mansion 
generally cut, and often served roimd the bread to her guests. Both 
also were accustomed to give away pieces of bread and cold meat 
to the aged and destitute ; for which purpose a kind of shed, with 
a table resembling a shop-counter, stood in the courtyard; and 
from this the laford and lafdian distributed their daily doles. The 
scruples, therefore, which some well-meaning persons express with 
regard to using the term lordf result irom not being acquainted with 
its origin. 

Etiquette, as before remarked, is a comprehensive term. It em- 
braces not only all observances connected with social intercourse, but 
such as belong especially to the 'domestic circle. We have had much 
experience in this matter, and seen the sad effects that result from 
negligence. Be very careful, therefore, how you behave to your 
brothers and sisters, my young friends. Be as thoughtful to please 
them, and as watchful to avoid whatever annoys or perplexes them, as 
you would with, regard to a guest whom you especially desire to 
honour. Is it consistent with home etiquette, do you think, for a 
brother, when walking with his sisters, slily to titirow a stone into the 
water, and encourage at the same time a large shaggy Newfoundland 
dog to jump in after it, that he may have the pleasure of seeing the 
animal shake his dripping coat against their white dresses? Assuredly 
this would not be done if some Lady Mary were with them. Strong and 
robust boys, just come from school, occasionally accustom themselves 
to speak sUghtingly to their sisters, *^ the girls ;" and suiting their 
actions to their words, give them not a Uttle annoyanoOi merely 
because " the girls" cannot run races, and share in their boisterous 
amusements. We deem such behaviour extremelyreprehensible, and 
utterly at variance with good-breeding ; and while it is delightful to 
witness the cheerfulness of youth, and merry freaks between the 
children of one family, we remind our younger brethren that noble- 
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minded boys will ever act with gentlemanly bearing towards their 
sisters. 

As a general rule, endearour to please everyone as far as possible, 
in accordance with sincerity. When you go into company, let it be 
with a full determination to shed a halo of gladness around you. 
When you receiye your friends, let it be the same. If, when at a 
friend's house, the master or mistress should offer you some particular 
choice iruit or flowers, and you were to pass them to another, it would 
be indirectly charging the profferer with a want of due regard for 
them. Neither must you make a point of refusing with the cus- 
tom^ apology, " I cannot think of taking it from you," or, " I am 
sorry to deprive you of it." This also would be extremely incorrect. 
It is implying that he has no right to make any present of the kind ; 
and if his rank is superior, or you are younger, it is putting yourself 
too much on an equality with hipa. In like manner, it is rude to draw 
back, when requested by a superior to pass a door first, or to step into 
a carriage before him. In short, it would be endless to particiUarise 
all the instances in which otherwise well-bred people occasionally 
fail. 

In this age, free and easy manners too much prevail ; but we 
shall briefly observe, that nothing can be more adverse to good breed- 
ing than yawning in company, lounging, putting the legs upon chairs 
01 sofas, taking possession of the best seats, or standingwith the back 
to a good fire when every one else is shivering, which is a most un- 
gentlemanly habit. We have seen this done in circles where it might 
have been least expected. It is, we believe, a practice almost pecu- 
liar to this country ; and while many of our travellers are extremely 
quick-sighted as regards the peculiarities and failings of people in 
foreign parts, we recommend *' looking at home" in this instance, 
at least, as especially desirable. 

But good breedingiconsists in much more than in merely not being 
ill-bred. To return a bow gracefully, to conform to the rules of 
etiquette, to speak when you are spoken to, and to say nothing dis- 
pleasing, -are merely negative acts. If you desire to obtain the 
good will and esteem of your acquaiatance, you must seek to render 
yourself actively agreeable. For example, if a friend is coming to 
see you, recollect whether you ever observed him to prefer one 'thing 
more than another, and endeavour to procure it. You can then men- 
tion incidentally, ^* At such a time, I think you seemed to give this 
dish a preference, I therefore ordered it." Or else, if your friend is 
fond of any particular flower, let it grace your drawing-room ; if 
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desirous to see any recently published book, or poem, be at some pMns 
to procure it. 

"We need only refer our readers to their own memories. Howhaye 
such little acts of kindness, when shown by others, soothed and 
delighted them ! How cheerfully haye they gone to their homes, 
filled with pleasant thoughts ; and how warmly have they felt towards 
the friend who has thus sought to make them happy ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

MODES OF ADDRESS IN WBITINa AND CONTEBSATION. 

In addressing or writing to those who are in elevated stations of life, 
there are peculiar forms and observances which the etiquette of society 
requires; and having seen much perplexity manifested by many, 
from not knowing how to address such persons agreeably to their 
rank or title, we shall enter rather copiously on the prescribed forms 
of superscription. But, in the first place, it may be desirable to pre- 
sent our readers with a somewhat enlarged sketch of the origin of 
different orders among the nobility. The subject is closely con- 
nected, not only with the social history of our country, but with 
general observances of etiquette. 

The nobility of England are a privileged order, like those of other 
countries and all ages, from the time of Duke Timnah, Duke Alyah, 
and Duke Jetheth, who, with their brethren, were Dukes of £dom, 
according to their habitations in the land of their possession 
(Gen. xxzvi. 40). Personally, however, their immunities are very 
unimportant, and conduce rather to the pomp than the power of the 
.possessor. In their legislative capacity, the peers of England form one 
of the three estates of the realm, — ^namely, the one that is intermediate 
between the crown and the people. . In their judicial, they constitute 
the highest tribunal and court of last appeal. Their functions, both 
legislative and judicial, pertain to them exclusively, and are exercised 
without liability to be called in question. The coronet, or inferior crown, 
which they are allowed to wear, equally with the purple and ermine 
which enwrap them on state occasions, are ensigns of rank ; but they 
are merely ensigns. The proudest noble cannot transgress, with im- 
punity, the laws of the land. In no one instance can he invade the 
rights of the humblest cottager. Neither can the master of broad 
lands, and the descendant of an illustrious race, exercise, in matters of 
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moment, any authority which his neighbour dares not assume. Thus, 
then, as Burke has justly observed, the aristocracy of the British em- 
pire, like its many other excellent institutions, exists but as a link in 
the great chain, which connects all classes of the community,^— a 
link more polished, perhaps, than any of the others, but hardly more 
powerful. 

The first order of nobility, introduced after the Norman conquest, 
was that of 

BABON BY TENTJBS; 

a dig^ty attached to the possession of certain lands, held, according 
to the custom of past days, directly under the crown, and condition- 
ally upon the performance of some honorary services to the king — 
such as attending him to the field of battle, assisting at his councils, 
and furnishing men-at-arms, of which the quota was regulated by his 
landed possessions, and the number of slaves, or serfs, that were sub- 
ject, to his control. Barons by tenure have, however, long ceased to 
exist. They were succeeded by 

BABONS BY WBIT, 

or persons elevated to the rank of nobility^, in consequence of being 
summoned to attend the king in council by writs called brevia elausay 
from being closed with wax, and impressed with the great seal of 
England. This mode of creating barons has been long discontinued, 
and the only writs now issued are those to the eldest sons of dukes, 
marquises, and earls, in their fathers' baronies; but such writs do not 
create additional honours. 

As Barons by tenure gave way to Barons by writ, so the latter are 
superseded by 

BABONS BY LETTEB8 PATENT. 

The king, in olden times, used to invest a newly created baron in 
open Parliament; and so late as the time of King James I., that 
monarch, in person, solemnly enrobed each peer in scarlet, with a 
furred hood ; but in the same year it was determined to discontinue 
these ceremonies in future, the delivery of letters patent being deemed 
sufficient. 

Barons, when addressed officially by the crown, are sfyled " Eight 
trusty and well-beloved.'* 

Letters sent to them, by private persons, must bear a superscrip- 
tion as follows : — " To the Right Honourable." 

THE BABONETAGE. 

This order, instituted by King James I., 1611, is said to have 
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been suggested by the minor barons ; so called, to distiDg^aiah them 
from the great barons, though both barons by tenure ; the one retain- 
ing their territorial possessions, the others having alienated them. 
The title is, however, of very ancient standing, both in England and 
France, and' was used in the former for banneret^ when it was meant { 
to designate a knight-banneret, who had the privilege of sitting in 
parliament. "When this hereditary order was instituted, or revived — 
for we read concerning knights going forth in quest of adventures as 
far back as the feudal times^t happened that a rebellion raged in 
the northern province of Ireland, and it was therefore deemed expe- 
dient that each newly created baronet should, after the example of 
the ancient knights, who rendered due service to the king, pay into 
the exchequer a sum of money adequate to the maintenance of thirty 
soldiers for three years, at eightpence per day ; this sum, increased by 
fees, amounted to nearly twelve thousand pounds. It was required 
further, that the candidate should be a gentleman by birth, and in 
possession of a clear estate of one thousand per annum. 

The word ** Sir" is affixed to the christian name of a baronet, as 
it is used before that of a simple knight; and his wife is entitled 
" Lady," " Madame," or " Dame," according to the custom of 
speaking. 

Baronets, and their heirs male, have place in battle near the royal 
standard, which they are bound to defend. 

Baronets lose all distinction of rank when they sign their names ; 
even the " lordly line of high St. Clair,'' being simply baronets, affix 
merely theit christian names. 

A letter to a baronet is superscribed — " To Sir X. Y., Baronet," or 
" Bart. ;"— to a knight, " To Sir A. B." 

VISCOUNT. 

The next grade, in the ascending scale towards the highest 
estate of the realm, is that of Viceeotnes, or Viscount, which title was 
formerly applied to the sheriff of a county, but was not used as a 
designation of nobility before the reign of Henry YI. A viscount is 
uniformly created by patent^ and descends from father to son, unless 
especially provided against. The honour was originally conferred 
as an advancement to barons; but afterwards created frequently 
with the barony; and, in modem times, it has been conferred on 
private gentlemen, as a reward for distinguished services. Thus, for 
example, Viscount didmouth, Viscount Leinster, Viscount Groderich, 
Viscount Exmouth, &c. 
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Viscounts are addressed by the Crown as " Our right trusty and 
well-beloved Cousins." 

Xietters to them bear the superscription, " To the Bight Honour- 
able Viacount A." or " B." 

The sons and daughters are simply *^ the Honourable/ 
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EASL. . 

The dignity of Earl, which existed in this country previous to 
the time of William the Conqueror, was originally annexed to a par- 
ticular piece of land, and comprised three descriptions of earldoms. 
First — ^that pertaining to an entire county, in which case the county 
became palatine, or the possessor of royal privileges. Secondly — ^that 
derived only from a county, but without the privilege of holding high 
courts and offices of justice, and without any possessions ; and with 
revenues arising solely from participating in profits derived from the 
pleas of the coimty court. Thirdly — a kind of earldom constituted 
by a grant of land from the Crown. The titles in each are often 
taken, not only from towns or counties, but from private estates, or 
villages, and family surnames. 

When officially addressed by the Crown, Earls are termed " Our 
right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin." 

This mode of address was first adopted by Henry lY. The king 
being, either by his wife, his mother, or his sisters, actually related 
or allied to every earl in the kingdom, constantly acknowledged that 
connexion in aU his letters, and other public acts : from whence, 
according to Blackstone, the usage has descended to his successors on 
the British throne, though the same reason does not exist. 

An Earl, on some special occasions, bears also the title of " Puis- 
sant Prince.'* 

When addressed by letter, as follows, " To the Bight Honoural^le 
the Earl of .** 

The eldest sons of Earls are Lords ; the sisters also have the title 
of Ladies. 

MABQUIS. 

A Marquis (Marehio) is the next degree of nobility. His office, 
formerly, was to guard the frontiers and limits of the kingdom, which 
was called the Marches, from the Teutonic word tnarchej a limit ; as 
in particular were the marches of Wales and Scotland, before those 
countries were annexed to England. The persons who guarded the 
frontiers were called Lords Marches, or Marquises. Their authority 
was abolished by statute in the time of Henry YIII., as no longer 
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necessary. Buins on the border-lands still attest the power and 
extent of those strongholds, where lords of the marches presided 
in nearly regal splendour. Such is Ludlow Castle, on the borders 
of Wales, amid scenes of sylvan beauty, where Milton wrote his 
^' Comus," and among whose fields and woods he laid the scene of 
that inimitable poem. 

The first English Marquisate was conferred by King Bichard II., 
in 1386, upon Kobert de Yere, afterwards created Duke of Ireland. 
The second creation occurs in the same reign ; after which, the 
dignity remained dormant till the reign of Edward VI. ; but thence- 
forward it became a regular and common grade of nobility. 

The official address of a marquis is, *^ Our right trusty and entirely 
beloved Cousin." He also bears the title, on some occasions, of 
" Paissant Prince.*' 

His sons are Eight Honourables, and Lords ; his daughters Bight 
Honourables, and Ladies. 

The style of a Marquis is '' Most Honourable." If addressed by 
letter, the direction should be as follows : " To the Most Honourable 
the Marquis of ;." 

DUKE. 



The Dukedom, the most elevated dignity in the British peerage, 
was first introduced by Edward III., who created his eldest son, 
Edward the Black Prince (so called on account of his sable armour), 
Duke of Cornwall, and subsequently Prince of Wales ; when the 
dukedom merged in the principality, and has ever since been vested 
in the heir-apparent to the throne, who, at his birth, becomes Duke 
of Cornwall. 

A Duke is officially addressed by the Crown, " Our right trusty 
and right entirely beloved Cousin and Councilloi;." He is also 
entitled, upon some occasions, *^ Puissant Prince." 
. All letters to him are thus superscribed : *' To His Grace the 
Duke of ," or " To the Most Noble the Duke of ." 

His sons are Bight Honourables, and Lords ; his daughters Bight 
Honourables, and Ladies. Thus, in addressing them by letter : *' To 
the Bight Honourable Lord A." or " B." The sons of a royal Duke 
are, however, styled Princes. 

In writing to a Duke or Marquis, it is usual to distinguish him 
from nobility of minor rank by using the words, ** My Lord Duke," 
or " My Lord Marquis." In writing to an Earl, a Yiscouht, or a 
Baron, you simply say, " My Lord." In like manner, an Archbishop, 
who takes precedence of a Duke, and is '* His Grace," is addressed by 
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letter in no other room than simply *^ My Lord." Ton giye him, and 
a Duke, the tide of " Grace" at the tennination of the letter, when 
you say, *' I remain, my Lord, yonr Grace's most ohedient," &c. To 
all others, the Marquis included, yon simply say, " Tour Lordship's 
most obedient," &c. 

Nowithstanding snch high-sonnding titles are addressed to dif- 
ferent orders of nobility, yet, as if the simple word *' Sii^' were, after 
all, the highest title pf respect, the term ^ Sire," which is precisely 
the same word as '' Sir," or '* Sienr," in its original meaning, exdu- 
sively belongs to tiie King. He stands alone at the apex of society ; 
and hence to him is assigned, as by right, an appellation signifying 
lord, or master. 

SFISrrUAL PEERS. 

Archbishops have th^ ducal title of ''Grace," and take precedence 
of all dukes, next to those of royal birth. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ranks as first peer of the realm, and the Archbishop of York 
as third, coming immediately after the Lord Chancellor. His Grace 
of Canterbury styles himself '*by Divine Proyidence;" while the 
Archbishop of York, and the Bishops, adopt the term " Permission" 
instead of " Proyidence." 

Bishops are styled ** Lords," and '' Bight Beyerend Fathers in 
God." 

The wiyes of eeclesiastics are not designated by the titles of their 
husbands. 

'' Beyerend," belongs to all cler|7men under the rank of Arch- 
deacon.- The Archdeacon is addressed as "The Venerable the Arch- 
deacon A ;" the Dean as " The yery Beyerend the Dean of — 
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the Bishop as " The right Beyerend the Bishop of ;" the Arch- 
bishop as '' The most Beyerend the Archbishop of ." But the 

letters of the Archbishop, who is equal in rank to a Duke, are ad- 
dressed — '*To his'Grace the Archbishop of — 
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SQUIRE AND GENTLEHAK. 

The addition of Esquire, after a suruame, formerly belonged solely 
to a man of considerable landed property next in rank to a knight ; 
to an attendant on some noble warrior ; or to one who had a place at 
court. Since the days of Shakspere, who thus applied the word 
Esquire, it has been yery generally appropriated, and is now giyen as 
a term of courtesy, to eyery one who holds a respectable position in 
society. 
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The word " GentJeinaii/' on the contrary^ is more restricted. It 
pertains to persons of good and honourable birth. In reference to 
which, and the great changes that take place in society, are the venes 
of an old song, which we quote from memory: — 

" The king can make a belted kni{?ht, 
With banner bold, and spurs so bright, 
All meet for tournament or fight. 
But not a gentleman." 

I 

According to rules established in the Herald's Office, a i>er8on is 
entitled to the rank of Gentleman, whatever may be his condition, or 
howeyer dispossessed of broad lands and ancestral homes, who can 
show a coat of arms for tye generations. 



MAGISTRATES. 



<* Worship" is a title that belongs to magistrates and municipal 
corporations. The corporation of London is "right worBhipfiil," 
others are only " worshipful." " Your worship," is a term (addressed 
to a magistrate sitting in judgment. Even a justice of the peace is 
entitled to this form of address, when engaged in official duties. 



LADIES OF BANK-. 

* 

The superscription of letters sent to ladies follows the same rale 
as that which serves for gentlemen, i^erely changing the pronoun 
from him to M*, thus : " To her Grace the Duchess of B." The wife 
of a baronet or knight is styled "Lady." 

A lady who derives the title of " Honourable" by descent, as the 
daughter of an earl or viscount, if marrying a private gentleman, is 
always addressed by her Christian name ; thus : " The Honourable 
Charlotte de Courcy." Whereas, the wife of a gentleman who bears 
the title of " Honourable " by virtue of birth, or some official situa- 
tion, is addressed as " The Honourable Mrs. C." 

In writing to the Queen, the form of address runs thus— "Madam, 
may it please your Majesty;" the superscription on the letter being 
unifonnly, " To your Majesty." It is presumed fiiat her Majesty 
listens to the request of the petitioner ; she is therefore feigned to be 
present, and being present is addressed with the pronoun you. To 
write otherwise is an utter breach of etiquette. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONGLUBINO ADVICE. 

Thbbs are certain observances concerning which it is needful to 
speak; certain things also which it is requisite to ayoid, in order 
to maintain that standing in society which every right-thinking per- 
son naturally desires to attain. 

The first comprises a due attention to those general, rules of 
Etiquette which are already before our readers. The second descends 
to minuter matters, but which are far from being inconsiderable. 

No one, however elegant in manner, or well-informed, can be 
acceptable to his acquaintances, unless scrupulously clean and neat. 
Negligence in this respect not only implies insufferable indolence, 
but actual indifference as to pleasing. In some it betrays a degree of 
affectation ; in others, a disregard for the usages of society, — a certain 
assiunption of being approved, without deigning to use such means 
as men in general are obliged to pursue. 

The voice and manner of speaking should likewise be carefully 
attended to. Some young people mumble over their words ; others 
speak so fast as to be scarcely intelligible ; some vociferate as if they 
were calling to the deaf; others, again, whisper in such a manner as 
scarcely to be heard ; and many will put their face so close to yours 
as to offend with their breath. We know a young person, who is 
otherwise well-bred and highly educated, but who is actually avoided 
on account of this habit. All such peculiar habits are extremely 
disagreeable, but may be readily avoided. 

Do not think that the mention of such trifling discrepancies is 
unnecessary. A thousand little nameless things, which every one 
feels, constitute an ill or well-bred person ; and many a sensible and 
meritorious man has lost ground by neglecting the minor graces ; 
while many a one, though less deserving, has passed well in general 
society by attention to them. 

Frequent and loud laughter, if not the result of a weak capacity, 
invariably indicates an indifferent education. Some people express 
it by a silly joy, which they call being merry. This, and numerous 
other habits, such as rubbing the fingers through the hair, fumbling 
with a button, twirling the hat, or playing with the fingers, are 
acquired from false modesty in the first outset in life. Being shame- 
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faced in company, they seek by various methods to keep themselves 
in countenance, and fall naturally into those awkward tricks, which 
grow upon them, and at length become habitual. 

Yet why should any one feel bashful ? Every individual has his 
own standing; whether high or low, as regards outward things, it 
matters not ; for God has placed him where he is — a rational, immortal 
being, responsible for every action, and appointed to show forth the 
goodness of his Creator. Avoid, therefore, as unbefitting the dignity 
of human nature, all unseemly habits and awkward ways. 

Impatiently looking at a watch, either at home or abroad, is highly 
improper. At home, it appears as if you were tired of your visitors ; 
abroad, it seems to indicate that the hours move too slowly, and that 
you wish to be gone. Exceptions, however, must be made in the case 
of young persons, whose tim^ is not their own ; or as respects pro- 
fessional men, because of important engagements. Such individuals 
may therefore allowedly ask leave to look at their watches, politely 
intimating that they do so from a wish to know how much, longer 
they have the pleasure to remain. 

Do not allow yourself to get into a hurry. A sensible man may 
be in haste ; but he is never in a hurry. He knows that being so is 
the surest way to make him do whatever he undertakes in a careless 
manner. Moreover, such a state of feeling shows that the business 
in which he is engaged is too great for him. Persons of this descrip- 
tion are puzzled and perplexed, when they ought to be cool and 
deliberate. They wish to do everything at once, and are consequently 
incapacitated from doing anything well. Be steady, then, in all your 
pursuits. When a proposal is made to you, with reference to any 
new ludertaking, look round, and consider calmly before you engage 
in it ; remembering that you had better do one thing well, than 
twenty indifferently. 

In acquiring fresh acquaintances, be careful not to neglect the 
etiquette of society towards your previous connexions ; for be assured 
that slights of the kind are rarely passed over. If you cannot devote 
as much time to old friends as formerly, on account of an increasing 
circle, take care to prevent them from imagining that you forget past 
kindness. Call as often as possible, though you cannot stay long 
with them, and express your regret that you must soon take leave, 
assigning as a reason that you are constrained by unavoidable 
engagements. To act otherwise is extremely heartless. Many a 
young person loses a valuable friend, while seeking to form, it may be, 
superior connexions ; but a friend once lost, cannot be regained ; and 
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those who are careless in this respect have often bitterly to regret 
the past. 

While speaking on this subject, we recommend our youthful read- 
ers to obtain Miss Edgworth's admirable story, entitled, we belieye, 
" The Heiress." At all events, it contains the history of a Miss 
Tumbull, who started in life with a full determination to form great 
acquaintances, and who, after slighting her best friends, and making 
several families, to whom she was successively introduced, merely 
stepping-stones to help her forward towards the summit of her ambi- 
tioDy suddenly found herself alone in the wide world, unbeloved 
and neglected, — an aged person for whom no one cared. And why ? 
Because of her excessive selfishness ; because she valued her fellow- 
creatures merely on account of their rank or riches, and in proportion 
as they contributed to her own importance. 

Another form of selfishness, totally at variance with all social ob- 
servances, is occasionally developed in persons who act from impulse ; 
or who, being highly imaginative, invest every new acquaintance in 
rainbow-tinted perfections. We know a young lady of this character, 
who changes her friends, if such they may be termed, as readily 
as she changes her ribbons. She becomes acquainted with a most 
delightful family ; and, from that moment, has no eye, nor ear, for 
any one else. In vain does some previously cherished friend listen 
for her well-known knock, or look wishfully for the ready smUe that 
was wont to greet her welcome ; in vain does the lady mother say 
to her disappointed daughter, ^' How strange it is that Lucille never 
comes to see us!" The daughter and the lady mother may look 
from out the drawing-room window, and Usten till they are weary, 
for Lucille has something else to do than call on them. She is away 
to picnics and parties, to exhibitions and the opera, with the same 
delightful family ; but if their taste does not lead them to public 
amusements, and they prefer being quiet at home, Lucille is quiet 
too ; she will bring her drawings or her books, and read, or work, or 
paint with them for hours together. Let not the now favoured family 
be 'too much flattered ; they will soon share the fate of the mother 
and her daughter. Lucille will speedily transfer to some new com- 
panions the bright hues of her- fancy, and cast them off as readily as 
a butterfly throws off its chrysalis. 

Lucille, do not deceive yourself! You are young now, but you 
may grow old. You disregard every observance of Etiquette, and 
think that it matters not whether you call upoii former friends, or let 
it alone. You judge of others by yourself, and imagine that their 
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hearts are slippery like your own; but it may not be so, and yon 
may irrecoverdbly alienate them. We say to you, Eemembor Miss 
Tumbull, and be wise ! 

Secrecy is a characteristic of good breeding. Be on your g:aaid ; 
and, however you may be questioned, take especial care never to tell, 
in one company, what you see and hear in another. Things, in them- 
selves, of little moment, assume a very difiEerent character by repe- 
tition; nay, when often repeated from house to house, may be 
attended with the most serious consequences. There is a tacit 
understanding to [this effect, and a guest, though not enjoined to 
secrecy, will be excluded from good society if found to be a tattler ; 
he will, moreover, involve himself in many embarrassmentSy and 
every one will be afraid to speak before him. 

No one can hope to be esteemed if he does not conform to those 
maxims which prevail as standards of behaviour in the country 
wherein he lives. Whatever is opposed to the unchanging rules of 
reason and good sense, ought to be excluded from the conduct of 
a well-bred person : and he who fails in these points has no reason to 
complain if his company remains unsought. Hence it is that Yocifer 
scarcely ever receives an invitation. Well-educated, and blameless 
in his conduct, gentlemanly as regards his manners, he might be 
everywhere well received ; but instead of this, his presence is felt as 
a restraint. " Vocifer will be with us to-day ; .we cannot help in- 
viting him, because he is a near relation," says the master of the 
house ; '* but let us be on our guard, for he is, in truth, a leaky 
vessel.'* Yocifer, therefore, acts as a kind of mental torpedo; he 
irresistibly benumbs all those on whom his company is inflicted ; and 
conversation, in his presence, possesses neither grace nor spirit. 

A different kind of person now passes before our mental view. 
Consider him, that you may learn to avoid his failings. Colloquior 
is also a well-educated man, belonging to a family of consideration. 
He has travelled a good deal, and is well acquainted with the history 
and distinctive peculiarities of different countries. He is, therefiore, 
at no loss for subjects of conversation ; but, instead of this, he talks 
continually of his own or other people's domestic conoems. At first, 
you are somewhat flattered by the confidence which he seems to repose 
in you ; but the same confidence is awarded to every one whom 
he may chance to meet at a friend's house ; and, not content with 
speaking of his own affairs, he makes himself acquainted with, and 
freely discusses, whatever passes in his own circle. You would 
imagine that he had spent his life in a small country town, and that a 
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naturally energetic mind had become absorbed with trifles. No such 
thing. CoUoquior is a man of extensiye operation ; but he forgets 
the maxim which a wise scribe left on rg^ord, namely, *^ To avoid 
talking either of your own or other people's affairs : by doing the- 
one, you are thought yain ; by entering into the other, you will be 
considered officious." ** Speaking of yourself," says the same excel- 
lent moralist, ** is an impertinence to the company ; your private 
concerns are nothing to them : besides, they cannot be kept too 
secret ; and as to the affairs of others, what are they to you ? In 
talking of matters that in no way concern you, you are liable to 
commit blimders, and may imintentionally injure the characters of 
other people. Let your conversation then, in mixed companies, 
always be general ; for whoever desires to please, should never speak 
to gratify any particular vanity or inclination of their own, but with 
a rational desire to enjoy the pleasures of conversation." 

The leaves on yonder tree do not vary in hue or form more 
decidedly than the mental character of every human being. Gather 
a few leaves from the nearest branch, and lay them on a sheet of white 
paper ; they appear alike in their growing places, and form a beau- 
tiful aggregate of foliage ; but no one leaf can be mistaken for another. 
Thus it is in society at large ; the " moving myriads" of well-dressed 
people that pass and repass in the streets of London, give an im- 
pression of similarity, and yet how* widely different in their tastes and 
pursuits ! Some there are whose ffne qiialities are developed for the 
good of their fellow-beings, and who discern, with a kind and loving 
eye, whatever is most excellent. Others, on the contrary, are con- 
tinually on the look-out for subjects of ridicule and animadversion. 

To those who favour these pages with their attention — who have 
profited, we confidently hope, by observations suggested, relating to 
the general rules of Etiquette, we earnestly recommend most watch- 
ful circumspection as regards, the indulgence of that hateful spirit 
which takes pleasure in publishing the foibles and weaknesses of 
neighbours and acquaintances. Some persons have naturally a quick 
perception of whatever is ridiculous, and thoughtless parents often 
encourage their children, instead of checking"^ them, in this respect ; 
but the habit, when matured, renders its possessor an object of 
general dislike. People are amused when they hear a ludicrous 
anecdote told at the expense of a third person. They, however, 
secretly condemn the narrator; being well assured that whatever 
failings or peculiarities they themselves may chance to exhibit, will 
equally be taken advantage of to raise a laugh. 
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" We shun a slanderer as we do a viper ;" and what ia the 
turning of people into ridicule but a modification of the same des- 
picable vice, subversive of every kind or generous feeling, and utterly 
at variance with the observances of society ? 
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